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order, or, at all events, of the Greek column: 
we are not even confined to what are called 
the Classical periods of architecture, original 
or revived. Although in the Middle Ages 
the entablature disappeared, being thrown 
from its seat,as one may say, by the rising 
of the arch to supersede it, the Gothic shaft 
aad capital is still traceable by direct descent 
from its Greek ancestor, and had the one 
not existed the other never would have been 
developed, or would have assumed some very dif- 
ferent form. Yet, after this Gothic progeny of the 
Classic column had ran through its changes and 
been worn out, the Greek columm, so far from 
being now done with and forgotten, rose up 
again for a new race under different conditions, 
and has exerted’a more direct sway over archi- 
tecture than perhaps it ever did before. It has 
travelled to Australia and New Zealand, to the 
new and old settlements of America; in the 
cities of the States, of Mexico, of Brazil, in our 
own colonies in Canada, and elsewhere, the 
Classic column is a familiar object; so also in 
the buildings erected under our rule in the great 
cities of the Hindostan peninsula, And recently 
we have found a constantly-increasing number 
of indications that ites modern into this 
lndian territory is its second visit; that it has 
been there before as-en original featare, not-as 
conveyed in the borrowed architecture of a 
modern people. The latest information in regard 
to these its early Indian wanderings which has 
reached us here was embodied in Mr. Simp- 
Son's paper on the remaing in 
valley, read before the Institute of Architects 
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very essential changes. One can hardly, indeed, | tablature is not required to carry anything 


imagine any Roman builder taking up so pure | between column and column, and is, in fact, of 
and severe a style as the true Greek Doric, and | too great tenuity in proportion to its bearing 
working it out systematically. The nature and | to be of any use in that way; the cornice is no 
Se 
. component parts, originally designed to carry 
could have sympathised. oat this expression, have lost their meaning. 
Perhaps we should rather say, Roman de-| At the same time, it may be said that the Greek 
ficiency in culture and taste; for it was these | entablature would have given the Roman avery 
qualities exactly which the Roman architects | good basis for a dividing line for his horizontal 
wanted. Power and majesty there were in the/| stages, had he possessed sufficient insigh: and 
Roman buildings, more, on the whole, perhaps, | good taste to adapt the original materials of the 
than in the buildings of any other age or|entablature to their new position. For the 
nation, and especially so in their more practical | threefold division is really a very good one for 
and utilitarian structures, so far as we can/ sacha purpose, if modified to suit the circum- 
judge from the remains of these latter; and|stances. The frieze in this new position could 
the existence of a wealth more enormous than /| retain the function which, in the Corinthian 
has ever since been collected in and grasped} style even in Greece, it had already assumed, 
by a single ruler left the Roman architects| that of a horizontal band of decoration ; the 
under the Empire comparatively unfettered | architrave would furnish the idea of the simpler 
in their aspirations after magnificence and | moulded band, which would serve at once as the 
costliness of scale and decoration. But upon|crown of the unornamented portion of the wall 
the head of the Roman lies the greater part.of | surface and the base-line of the decorative band 
the sin of unreality and pretentiousness efter- | separating it from the plain wall; and the cornice 
wards so much exemplified in post-Renaissance | would farnish the hint for a crowning moulding 
architecture. He implanted upon architecture | over the decorative band, civing it shelter. But 
the notion of using the Greek properties of | then such utilisation of the entablature form re- 
colamnu and architrave so as to nullify or falsify | quiredspecial treatment, aless bulky architrave, a 
the function of either one or both of these con- | less important and less projecting cornice, soas to 
stituent parts of the Greek order. Either the | teduce these parts to scale suitable for their 
column was stultified by becoming a mere} merely decorative or expressive fanctions ; and 
appendage of the wall, for the sake of effect, or if the Roman architect had done this, and had 
the entablature was stultified by becoming a| knocked away the pilasters or columns as no 
mere useless block interposed between the capital | longer required and possessing no meaning, he 
and the arch which sprang from it ; or (as inthe would have made a really good and usefal adapta- 
Coliseum) both were stultified,—the columa tion of the Greek cornice to his own style of 
became an ornamental strip placed vertically, | construction. This was looked for at his hand, 
the entablature an ornamental strip placed lon- | and this was baulked, and instead of being an 
gitudinally, and dividing the building into stages. original adapter of detail to a new kind of ex- 
Here we have, no doubt, the origin of the string- pression, he became the parent of anarchitectaral 
courses which subsequently were to play so im- contradiction. 
portant a part in Medisoval buildings. From the The same want of adaptation to circumstances 
illogical practice of running the column through | spoiled the employment of the order in the 
two stages of a building, afterwards so dear to | earlier basilicas. Here the column and archi- 
the Renaissance architects, the Roman architect |trave were all right; they, together, carried 
was, however, free. In fact, there is some-| what was in after-ages d. the clearstory- 
thing to be said, even on severely logical wail above them; the decorative: band or friese 
principles, for the Roman method of em. | had’still its function; but the cornice again was 
ploying the orders in stages. With little or 
no impulse to design original treatment of | a8 
order himself, the Roman architect ac- “ : 
om the Greek order, with some modifica- ita position in the basilion it performed in reality 
tions of his own, as the expression of  one- merely the function of & string-Coure, 
story building; and might not unreusonably | stained its correct and dimensions, 
ion of a building of | a8 @ mere story-division, in Medisval archi- 
argue that for the expression ng ear ep 
more than one story the superposition of orders | tecture. In the trabeated basilicas is “i 
was trathfal and So far se this |stzong and pronounced in design and ss 
the external treatment of the Coliseum, |for its position, and makes far too mark 
age break in the vertical height of the interior 
for example, is trathful, since, though the main | & 
structure is one great pit, the galleries of com- 
- ation round the exterior walls do follow 








It was not long, comparatively speaking, 
basilican trabeated architecture was 


. te ‘arch, and the Classic order im 
hem. The mistake seems to lie invaded by the orcl, : ared from view for 
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THE BUILDER. 








typical buildings of their day the antique 
materials really were used with something of the 
discrimination and logic in which the Roman 
architects were so deficient. In the Florentine 
and some of the earlier Roman mansions of the 
Renaissance, the column or pilaster was dis- 
carded, and all that was retained of the Classic 
order was its grand cornice, enlarged in scale 
in proportion to the height of the building, 10 
order to dominate sufficiently the heavy mass of 
wall which in those buildings replaced the 
colonnade of the Greeks and the pilastered 
stages of the Romans. This was all entirely in 
keeping ; these buildings were perfectly trathfal 
and rational, and if the Renaissance of Classic 
art had led to no treatment but such 
as this, there would have been assuredly no 
reason for the greatest purist in architectural 
criticism to have lamented the Renaissance as 
adverse to genuine architecture. But the 
problem in these buildings, it must be remem- 
bered, was after all very simple: the suitable 
treatment of a moderate-sized mansion of 
symmetrical plan was a very different thing 
from the treatment of a great church or 
cathedral. But even in the mansion there soon 
came the change from the natural severe 
truthful style of the corniced wall to the 
Roman fallacy of applied “orders” in stages, 
with the cornice repeated, with some little 
variation in scale and design, in each story. 
Then followed what was really the invention of 
the Renaissance architects, the application of 
orders independent of the stories, for the 
systematic development of which Palladio is 
more answerable than any one else, and which 
has perhaps done more than any other single 
invention to damage the reality and truthfulness 
ofarchitecture. 1t is not to be denied, however, 
that there is a great deal of interest in the 
varied manner in which the leading architects 
of the Renaissance used their borrowed 
materials, even when the results were such as 
@ sound criticism must condemn; and there is 
no question that many of their combinations 
have a charm which enlists our admiration, even 
in opposition to our architectural reasoning ; 
that is to say, they are picturesque and elegant 
in themselves when we can put aside the 
recollection of their want of proper relation to 
the construction and plan of the building. In 
many of the palatial designs of Florence, Venice, 
and Genoa, we are conscious of what is really 
and essentially much more a Gothic than a 
Classic feeling in the employment of the 
multiplicity of small columnar orders ; the 
objection is that they are so purely ornamental 
and so entirely wanting in what may be called 
masonic relation to the building, the force of 
the latter objection being easily appreciated 
when we compare them with analogous features 
in @ genuine Gothic building. The Gothic 
building is also ornamentally treated with many 
small shafts on different stages, but these, so 
far from appearing merely as arbitrary orna- 
mental adjuncts to the building, are formed 
eut of the very substance of the walls, and 
form an integral part of them,—in many 
cases, at all events. It is the want of 
this bonding of the ornamental columnar order 
with the main masonic structure which chiefly 
Operates in giving to many of these elegant 
be-colamned buildings so much the look of 
cabinet-makers’ architecture, as if one could 
do the same thing equally well and suitably on 
@ minute scale in woodwork. This appears not 
to have —_ - case _ Sangallo’s St. Peter 
» one can form i 

what it would have been if pas ee 
really to have deserved to be called, in the best 
Senge, an essentially Gothic design, as Michel- 
angelo oe vtlet sy Soap critical sense. 

was : 
architectural sense, as it may gee — 

almost any great man who has heel aaah 
: practised archi. 

tecture ; and his unfortunate effort to do so 

thing as different as possible in spirit fro the 
design of Sangallo resulted in his othe hs 

ruining the greatest building of the mode 
epoch. His architecture at St. Peter’s Peau 
nearly the worst use to which the Classic ates 
has been put in any im a 
. ag Y important building, since 

it exhibits the defect of logic of Palladi 
tecture in the most pronounced ae 
and on the largest scale, without the reg 
ment of detail and manner which half per. 
en like Palladio in the teeth of our 
of ts Beales cess at i 
enced archi fe ’ as inflo- 
» in defiance of reason and 


common sense, to a deplorable extent. What 
peculiar “ attic” quality they imagined to exist 
in this feature it is impossible now to divine ; 
they must have had some reason for the nomen- 
clature, it is to be presumed. The real origin of 
the feature seems traceable to the upper stage 
of the Roman triumphal arches more than to 
anything else in antique architecture; an up 
stage, the original object of which probably 
was to receive a great group of equestrian 
sculpture. Next to the Palladian two-story 
pilaster, the attic has exercised the most adverse 
influence upon post-Renaissance architecture, 
and has spoiled many an otherwise good build. 
ing. This is the more to be regretted, because 
under a modification of treatment it is a feature 
very suitable to, and very much suggested by, 
the requirements of the modern domestic street 
architecture; and as treated by the modern 
French architects, as a stage upon the roof, and 
set back from the front, sothat the main cornice 
really marks the roof, and is not a mere iuser- 
tion for the sake of habit, it is a very different 
thing from the obtrusive and often unmeaning 
attic of the Academic school of Renaissance 
architects. We will carry on these remarks in 
our next issue. 








SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF FORM 
DISPLAYED BY THE ELGIN MARBLES.* 


Great as has been the regard in which these 
works have been held ever since they reached 
these shores, it may possibly even add to their 
interest if we find them intrinsically to present 
that one central acme of human male form,— 
“the greatest man in the smallest compass,’— 
which Phidias sought and achieved. A some- 
what later sculptor, of Argos or Sicyon, Poly- 
cletus, was so successful in a statue he produced 
that it was called the “canon ” or the rule, from 
its symmetry and proportion. It represented a 
manly youth holding a spear, whence its name 
of Doryphorus, or lance-bearer ; but there is no 
copy or remains of it, as far as we know. It 
was made at a time when sculpture was 
beginning to spread into greater diversity of 
form, and this may have had its influence in 
increasing the attraction and fame of this 
figure, from its being of the medium of form, as 
it may well be concluded to have been. 
however, it has perished, and without any 
detailed account being extant of it, it cannot be 
determined how far it may or may not have 
resembled the type which Phidias accomplished. 
Its title of ‘Canon,’ however, affords an 
expression of the kind of aim to which the 
Greek sculptors addressed themselves, and it 
suggests that it was not an isolated effort. A 
reason why such a name did not attach to an 
one of the statues of the Phidian sc 
especially those of temple decoration, may have 
been probably from the fact of there being so 
many of them that they were regarded rather 
as a race than each as a separate individual. 

Bat we will return to the special characteristics 
of form which these afford us. Although the 
ogival parting of the ribs in front, immediately 
beneath the sternum, or breastbone, in the 
Parthenaic relics, as distinguished from the 
semicircular arch, or even sometimes the still 
more ey! on either side, expanded form, 
adopted for this opening in other statues 
presents perhaps the most prominent diversity 
of treatment between these works and almost 
all other ancient sculpture, there still are several 
other points of special character which may 
readily yield interest and instruction and find 
illustration in the Elgin Room. Before, how- 
ever, we proceed to these, it may be as well 
perhaps to dwell a short time longer on that one 
with which the second instalment of this paper 
concluded. 

It may be suggested that an ordinary skeleton, 
by itself, does not show this form in the 
front so unmistakably as the words there used 


y| might be construed to {indicate. But it must 


be remembered that a skeleton is not alive, and 
that the basket of the ribs, occupied a its 
charge of living vital o \ in 
tours from a mere inanimate structure of lime 
and gelatine, by that same wonderful and in- 
scrutable agency which enables a muscle while 
alive to raise with ease a weight which would 
tear it asunder if dead. When, therefore, this 
force is added to the bony conformation, and 
this is covered by the upper lobes of the muscles 
of the abdomen, a form is produced which, with 








Bee p, 4, 62, ante, 
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beneath, 

binations of ha 

in the ic relics, parts 
the front opening of the ribs in that approach 
to the ogee arch which has been submitted as 
so true, excellent, and graceful. With the above 
considerations held in mind, a recurrence to the 
actual skeleton, lifeless, rigid, and unclothed 
with muscle as it is, will show, we trust, that the 
above remarks are neither fanciful nor up. 
founded. They are none of them, however, 
advanced in any spirit of dogmatism, but rather 
in that of community of study. 

In descending the figure from this part of the 
thorax, the linea alba commencing from over the 
ensiform cartilage, which may be felt as termi. 
nating the breastbone, and as readily bending 
with the pressure of the finger, and which 
rather depresses the form there with a dent 
than protrudes it, rans down the centre of the 
body, and is flanked on either side by the lobes 
of the muscles of the abdomen, which support 
its contents, and in action, bend the trunk, and 
contract it and the thighs together. In the 
erect and nobler attitudes, therefore, these 
muscles are relieved and expanded, and this 
portion of the body becomes flat, without, how- 
ever, being meagre. Early rising, temperate 
habits, training, and perfect health tend to keep 
this portion of the body without prominence and 
compact, and of small comparative dimensions 
from back to front, and this may be perceived 
to be the proportions of the ‘sculptures we are 
considering. 

There is in them, however, no contracted 
appearance of the waist laterally, which, on 
the contrary, is widely spread, the lower lobe 
of the obliquely-descending muscle of the trunk, 
on either side, which terminates with the line of 
the hip-bone, called the spine of the ilium, being 
distinctly marked and fall, This lobe is rendered 
large in all antique statues, and the ancients 
connected especial attributes and importance to 
it. It is a portion of the human body liable to 
be injured by our habit of dress, and cannoi 
ever be seen in perfection in the human sub- 
ject when the costume requires ligatures across 
the body at this point. This is eo much the case 
that in the study from the life, both of male 
and female proportions in this country, there is 
no division of the form which so much requires 


As, | rectification by reference to the fine examples of 


antique sculpture as this, so as to treat it as 
not marred in line or volume by the prevailing 
habit of dress. This portion of the human form, 
where the thorax turns on the hips and haunches, 
is treated very broadly, simply, and powerfully 
in the Parthenaic marbles, studied as they were 
from a race which wore neither stays nor waist- 
ay be the distillation of expression, and 
try be the dis jon of ex , 
Santeky the perfection of fitness, in both these 
respects the sculpture of the Parthenon may be 
held to be pre-eminent ; and the former quality 
is never lost sight of while the latter remains 
the structural means of attaining it. One must 
not, therefore, be thought to disregard the 
wsthetic portion while following out step by 
step the conformation which is its language. 
The fitness and good sense of the proportions of 
these works lead straight up to their higher 
elements, from being, as it were, the masonry of 
the edifice. 

The consequence of their fitness, and the oo 
view of the means to the end, direct and contro! 
all the proportions of the forms here apparent ; 
which fact is as recognisable in the limbs or 
the torsi of these statues, in accordance wit 
which their muscular reg Sovelepe? - so 

test degree in those ions where 

tar with an an advantage. In the thigh, for 
example, of which the muscles have for pone 
pre-eminent functions the straightening % 
bending of the leg, they are most enhanced i2 
the Parthenaic statues in those directions par 
they may be most efficient ; for instance, in the 
front and back, rather than at the sides. Vier 
in front, it may be recognised in —. 
that the thighs are seen as relativaly thi, 
although without deficiency, while regardin 


g 
i and the flank i are manifestly 
with the breath of life, is modified in ite com [ery ace nd alten See on bott 


and distinctly deep from back to front, on be 
of which faces they possess fall and swelling 


contours at the same time that they exe on 
paratively flat on their inside and outside. ts 
submit this to be a marked characteristic 

the Parthenaic marbles. tw avent 
Diversities of this kind between peor 





lnetrated by means of sect’ 
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ag . pa ero altos & to esackon! 
might be @ W ‘ 
pase sh in the human ape cage: oad 
much 38 by thie aemate form might be farther 
characteristics of the male form mig a 

and structurally elucidated, but a rie eae 
from female form in this respect il — > n , 
these aguin from those of infancy. aa ps? imo, 
verse sections of casts of the tra as _ 
of infant form would be found to e 
most circular, female form taking the next 
place, and male form being the most elliptical, 
with flatnesees here and there. The thigh in 
male form will be found to be in degree of an 
elliptic character, with its major axis from back 
to front, and its minor from side to side, with 
certain flat portions and modifications here and 
there, according to the action of the muscles ; 
and we submit, on examination and comparison, 
that this quality is especially emphatic in the 
works we are considering, constructed according 
to the Phidian theory of “the greatest man in 
he smallest com , 

: The same caneiiieenlia which guide the 
sectional form of the thighs of these figures, 
inform the treatment of the upper arms also, 
namely, of these portions of them from the 
shoulder to the elbow; the major axis of the 
elliptical section of these being likewise from 
back to front, and the minor from side to side, 
but they partake also of the character of what 
is called a cushioned form, which is that of a 
square or oblong, with the angles rounded off, 
as much as of an ellipse, but with similar re- 
lative general dimensions. The lower arm, or 
that part from the elbow to the wrist, has the 
major axis of its elliptical section the other 
way; that is, its major axis is across, and the 
minor from back to front, its muscular part 
being the most circular, and the tendinous most 
flat. With respect to the leg below the knee, 
the calf most nearly approaches a circle in sec- 
tion, but in respect to both these divisions of 
the human form, namely, the lower arm and 
the lower leg, the forms of the transverse sec- 
tions of casts would differ so much according 
to the points taken up or down at which they 
are made, that any mere written or verbal de- 
scription, without material and actual illastra- 
tion, would be unequal to the task of explanation. 
Perhaps, indeed, we might not have ventured 
on this occasion to suggest this sectional test of 
variety of form, but that we are glad of an 
opportunity to present this additional method of 
illustration of form which might bear good fruits 
in a school of art, namely, by means of the intro- 
duction of casts of the various divisions of the 
body, as the neck, trunk, and limbs, of several 
of the finest antique statues, cut across, so as to 
show the actual balance of the masses, and trans- 
verse contours of the surfaces, in addition to those 
always visible to the eye. It would elucidate 
the process of setting up a model in clay, as well 
as assist in its completion; and when applied to 
varieties of style in statues, as in those of the 
Elgin marbles, as contrasted with other sculp- 
ture, would yield valuable illustration, and aid 
the comprehension of their theories of structure. 
On these transverse sections might also be indi- 
cated the situation of the bones within the mass 
of muscle. We suppose that something of this 
kind of illustration, by means of transverse sec- 
tions, has been done for the purpose of anato- 
mical stady, but we have never seen them in any 
art school, 

p,vith respect to the hands and feet of the 
arthenaic marbles, unfortunately we do not 
possess @ single example of either in the larger 
statues, to exhibit how the principles displayed 
in the torsi and limbs were catried out in the 
extremities; and for what light is available on 
this subject we have to tarn to the metopes ; and 
unhappily these also are greatl damaged in 
these portions. In one respect, however, these 
metopes are very suitable for supplemental com- 
parison with the larger independent statues, in- 
asmuch ag the more important parts of them, 
pecially, are not flattened at all after the 
ashion of relievi, but are in treatment quite 
setae in the round, merely attached to the 
ackground at points. It is this fact that 
permits and favours so well a com n of 
theory of form to be made between @ metope 
‘sure, called the Theseus, for the sake of dis- 
Ceti bo the Colossus of Castor on the 

inal Hi : 
~~ in this PB sioneg mention has been made 
Q another 
fortunate in fecilition for neko of 2 Reve 
2s Hs ova meme ery ane 3 
80 high ag 
64 a8 not to be available for the purposes 





of careful artistic investigation and close com- 
parison. For general effect in the room they 
are well placed; nor does it seem easy to change 
their situation without injuring this. Still, 
however, as offering a most direct and apposite 
commentary on the remains of the large statues, 
and affording information on portions of the 
frame wholly wanting, or much injured, in the 
statues from the pediments, it is desirable that 
greater facilities should be available for con- 
sulting them. For this purpose we would sug- 
gest a platform on wheels which might be moved 
as wanted before any of the metopes, so that 
the actual marble originals might be closely 
examined. At the same time, as there are 
moulds of all these in existence, it would be a 
most welcome addition to the advantages for 
study in the Elgin Room, that casts from some 
of the most perfect of these groups should be 
placed at a lower level and in such situations ag 
might be most convenient and available. 

The authorities of the Museum have arranged, 
with much taste and regard to the advantage 
of the student, the works in this room. The 
figures from the pediments could not be ata 
better level. They are posed sufficiently high 
not to obliterate their original purpose, or 
ignore their original architectural position, 
and yet are low enough to be studied with every 
advantage by the students; the appreciation of 
which is shown by their increasing number. 
The frieze also is well placed for examination 
and study, and if careful casts of the metopes 
also were placed so that the three series and 
divisions of the sculptures of the Parthenon 
might be seen in nearer juxtaposition, aitill 
greater interest would be afforded by the con- 
tents of the room, with increased advantages for 
studying the Phidian noble theory of human 
form.* 








JADE, AND THE PRIMITIVE ART 
WORKMAN. 


Ir has been said that in the act of dredging 
for specimens of carved “jade,” a something, 
and a good deal more, was found than the 
stone itself,—to wit, the very foundations of 
history. The jade “scraper” found amidst the 
bygone human dwellings of Switzerland is the 
key, not alone to the dead remains of a vanished 
civilisation, but to the very languages now 
spoken. Indeed, it would seem that by it and 
through it, not only is a record found and made 
visible of a state of things human, but a clue is 
afforded to a course of events which, but for it, 
could hardly have been imagined. Long before 
Europe was divided as it now is, and has been 
for so long a time, it would seem to have been 
filled with a race of men who have, in spite of 
all, left behind them in many ways traces and 
evidences of their primitive existence and ways 
of life, and even art acquirements and methods 
of using them. And not this only,—they imported 
objects of fine art, which even now it might 
puzzle not a few clever workmen to imitate. 
The jade tools lately unearthed, do, indeed, tell 
a strange tale, however looked at, but in no 
respect more strange than in the evidence they 
so plainly and palpably afford of the existence 
of a skill of hand, and even of power over and 
knowledge of form, not a little surprising. 
It is to this art aspect of the subject that we 
would call a moment’s attention. 

As an art problem, this finding of jade, both 
carved and uncarved, is certainly a most carious 
one, and one indeed which goes very far to 
change, or at least to modify one’s notions 
the growth and origin of art. Weare told that 
the problem is a very simple one. Jade isa 
mineral, about the identity of which there can 
be no doubt, and it would seem to be certain 
that Europe,—the whole continent of it,—does 
not produce it. It is the produce of distant 
Asia, and the specimens found, whether cut 
or uncut, rough or artistically wrought, mast 
therefore have come thence, though they have 
been found from distant India to Ireland,—a 
certainly sufficiently startling fact. Indeed, 
Professor Max Miiller says, that one can but feel 
a little giddy when, while handling one of these 
precious specimens of so antique & work, to 
know that this identical “ scraper” was once 
the property of the first discoverers of Europe. 
There is, be contends, nothing like it, but the 





® Since writing the above, we have been given to under- 
stand that the authorities of the Museum have already had 
under consideration the bringing down of some of the 
metopes from their present situation, and placing them 
nearer the floor, so as to be more easy of access tor the 
public and the students, 


spread and antiquity of language. If the 
dialect has reached in one unbroken chain | 
India, at its farthest, to Ireland, why need we 
wonder at the fact,—for fact it is,—that the 
jade stone wrought into a hatchet or a “ scraper,” 
and sometimes artistically carved, should like. 
wise have travelled as far? This, indeed, is 
sufficiently strange, not only as being the work 
of the first discoverers of Europe, and the 
work of men before history itself can have 
commenced, but it is even more significant as 
pointing to the very beginnings and origin of 
art in Earope. 

We do not dare pursue this analogy, curious 
as it is, of the movement of carved stones and 
language, but would venture a thought or two 
on the subject of this so ancient evidence of the 
power of work and skill of hand of the art-work- 
man of days so distant from the present. The 
subject is certainly a new one, and ought to 

some interest for the artist-workman of 
the present, though so far from his ancient com- 
peer. Many may be glad to be told that there 
are a number of specimens of jade-catting in the 
British Museum, from many parts of the world. 
They will be found in the Ethnographical Room, 
together with a vast number of objects of nearly, 
if not quite, equal interest, and somewhat 
strangely illustrative of them, and as indicative 
of the origin and first beginnings of art, and 
first trials of strength of the workman and 
artist. The objects we now refer to are a good 
deal scattered about the cases in the Ethno- 
graphical Room, and there is a sad want of labels, 
so that the student must do his best, and try to 
arrange mentally, as far as he can, the objects 
he sees before him, bearing in mind always that 
the prime object in view is to find what the 
workman of days so different from onrs, and 
under circumstances so diverse, did with the 
materials he had in his hand, and with the tools, 
whatever they may have been, he had to work 
with. 

In looking into these cases, we would not 
confine the attention of the student to the jade 
stonework on!y, for it will be seen that not a 
few of the objects quite close to them are all 
but identical in formand probable use. In the 
islands of the South Seas, wherein for so 
many ages,—who shall say how many ?—the 
rude men who inhabited them were entirely iso- 
lated from the rest of the world, and so had 
everything to do and to invent for themselves, 
the workmen in them must needs have been 
artists of some kind or other; and the work- 
man must have been to a certain extent, and in 
a certain degree, a thinker. It must needs, as 
is here seen in so many instances, have depended 
on himself as to whether or not the object he 
was at work on should be carved or ornamented. 
It might have been left plain, or it might be 
elaborately carved and covered with quaint 
devices. The bare utility of the object was in 
no degree made more or less effective by the 
process. It was evidently the mere and simple 
love of ornament, and that alone, which induced 
the workman who made the hatchet-handle (we 
are sorry we cannot refer to any number or 
label) to cover it, as he has done, with its 
elaborate diaper or other ornament. There is 
hardly any object in this room which does 
not illustrate this, and it will be for the student 
and workman to find out for himself the special 
instances wherein this fact is best illastrated. 

We would gladly refer specially to the few 
specimens of jade-work to be found in this 
Ethnographical Room ; but they read one lesson, 


of | and, to carefully study one of them, gives the 


key to all. It would be a great desideratum to 
add to this small collection, even if only by 
casts from other collections, thas to get au idea 
of the whole series as found in so many places 
and in so long a journey. In the case we are 
now looking into there is a curious contrast to 
be seen between the things of to-day and those 
of the past and the distant. In one of Captain 
Cook’s celebrated voyages into the Soath Seas, 
in one of the islands he made the inhabitants 
a present of a common hatchet, and this they 
kept as a memorial of his visit, and it has, by 
@ strange fatality, found its way _back re 
England, and is now part of our national col- 
lection of “antiquities”! It is certainly = 
a work of high art, nor has it been — 

in any way by the rude inhabitants: of : e 
island in which it was left, but it is quite close 
to some of their handiwork in the ornamenting 
of tools and objects of utility, and may be use- 
fally compared with very many of the a 
about it, made for the very same purpose, an 





most surely presents a curious contrast to them 
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worth note. How objects in common use are 
instinctively, even by the rudest and -_ 
nncultivated men, converted into objects o 
quaint beanty may here be at once and instruc- 
ively seen. 
We may, perhaps, here usefally call atten- 
tion specially to two or three of them. In the 
first place, a distinction must be made between 
the carved or ornamented and the plain work, 
and the last-named first looked at and studied. 
In these glass cases generally the whole of 
the quite plain and unornamented work will be 
found, however rude it may be, to evidence in 
the worker of it acertain knowledge and appre- 
ciation of form as form, and to show that the 
workman felt it to be a part of the work before 
him to evidence this in the final result,—just, 
indeed, as the workman in the production of the 
commonest vase in Etruscan days felt it to be @ 
part of his work to produce a beantiful object, 
with graceful lines bounding its form. In the 
jade axe, in the corner of the case, this may be 
seen; for, we think it will be evident that the 
workman of it sought,—it may have been only 
instinctively,—to make a graceful form as well | 
as a useful one. In those objects wherein 
an attempt has been made to represent the 
human figare and face, but few can fail to see 
how much has been done to adapt the form to| 
the place it occupies, and to avoid interference 
with utility by putting it in a wrong or unsuit- 
able place. It can always be seen, too. It may 
be again noted that both the forms and evident 
uses of the jade antiquities are duplicated again 
and again, thongh in other times in wood and 
bone, so that when one sort of material could 
not be got at, another was made to do the same 
work. 

Thus we may, by a little careful search, find 
much that is instructive and full of meaning for 
the art-workmen of the present day, even in the 
work of so distant a time as that referred to by 
Mr. Max Miiller, and still more so if we compare 
it with the work even as it is now produced by 
rude and isolated races of men, and in places 
wherein the power of machinery has not yet 
found its way. Inthe old ages of the world, 
there can be now no doubt, the workman was 
an artist necessarily, for there were none to 
guide him. With a faculty for art-work of any 
kind, any workman was an art-producer in him- 
self. That this was so all art-history, even that 
of the so-distant stone age, proves; and certainly 
that which came so long after, eg., as in 
Etruscan days, wherein, as it has always struck 
us, it is found to be so completely manifested, 
and the proof of it so complete. Much, doubt- 
less, has yet to be explored, and, may be, our 
collections to a certain extent must be re- 
arranged, to evidence this ina more complete and 
convincing way than can well nowbe done. We 
here but hastily glance at this important and ir- 
teresting subject, stretching so far back as it 
evidently does, and comprehending so much. 





FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Arter a long spell of Siberian frost we are | 


menced his “ semestre,” and twice a week 

delivers a lecture: on Tuesday, on the Ang 
rative Arts; on Wednesday, on the Art of the 
Renaissance,—two interesting series, of which 
we shall endeavour in these columns to give a 
short summary from our own notes. Unfortu. 
nately, the lectures are in no way reported, it 
being the custom in France for the lecturer to 
eventually collect his addresses, and publish 
them in book-form when they have reached 
respectable proportions. In his lecture on the 
Decorative Arts, M. Charles Blanc’s principal 
theme last week was that of the existence in al] 
decorative art, whether in architecture, sculp. 
ture, or painting, of “repetition” and “ alter. 
supported this view 


largely, we feel sure. Twenty-five 
a ‘French writer on the subject of “ 
Dwellings,” remarks in his preface, in refer- 
e homes of our workmen and artisans, 
as alone a matter of time for the 
“flat system” to be universally adopted in 
England. Honse-property, at all times a safe 
investment, would be rendered even more 
lacrative,—a fact strongly proved here in Paris 
by the official returns,—while it is alone by 
such a system that the masses of the people 
which compose the Paris population could be 
healthily and comfortably gathered together 
within M. Thiers’s line of fortifications, while the 
success of the system is completely proved by 
the phoenix-like apparition in every directic 
the destroyed quarters, of lines of apartment 
houses, though there are croakers who look 
forward to the time when, as in London, the 
City will be occupied by commerce alone, and 
the inhabitants will all live in the suburbs. 

M. Fabre, a school teacher of Avignon, who | Egyp’ 
has been long conducting a series of interesting 
‘inquiries akin to those of the energetic art- 
‘loving Sir John Lubbock, has recently added a 
new chapter to his careful observations of the 
It would appear that the 
bees live in a sort of association which strikingly 
resembles that which is practised by humanity 
With the ants and the 
bees, at least of M. Fabre’s part of the world, 
there is an absolate community of existence. 
They are, certainly, natural builders. The 
females lay; it is their sole function. 
individuals without sex are entrusted with the 
young, with the gathering-in of the provender, 
with the construction and laying out of the 
dwellings incommon. With the Halictes, which 
M. Fabre has studied, this, however, is not the 
case; there are no neuters. The males, as 
with the bees and the ants, in no way meddle 
with “household affairs,” but the females dig 
in common the subterraneous nest which is to 
receive their progeniture, This nest is composed 
of a corridor, a regular street, along which 
open, like so many houses, the boxes in which 
are placed the eggs, and in which are reared the 
Each female has her box or home, 
which belongs alone to her, and which she alone 
undertakes to keep in good order, and which she 
alone enters to look after her family like a good 
housewife. It is only the building which is 
undertaken in common. The females pass the 
summer in preparing their home; and when it 
is sufficiently comfortable, which happens about 
the commencement of September, they marry. 
For some three months the happy husband is 
feasted and made much of ; then, as happiness 
has in this world, in insect as in human life, a 
term, he dies, carried off by the firat cold. The 
widows then sleep till the month of next May 
in their cells. The first fine days recall them to 
life and to their maternal duties. Here, we 
imagine, is a strange revelation as to the state 
of the “Industrial Dwellings” question in the 
insect world. Much, it seems, may be learnt 
by an acquaintance with the instinctive habits 
of the lower forms of creation. 

From the banks of the Senne we learn that 


in | nance” in ornament, and 
's of the existence of t. 
in literature, and, above all, in natare. The 
lecturer then proceeded to produce a series of 
examples chosen from the result of his long 
experience. The repetition to be found in 
tian art, almost entirely made up of this 
feature, was alluded to, and the vale it gives 
to certain actions found in their son!ptured 
architecture,—the act of advration repeated in 
a long line of prostrated figures, or captives 
bound hands behind back. The key pattern and 
the wave pattern were adduced as instances of 
repetition and alternance, the most simple 
and most effective forms of which may be found 
in the simple juxtaposition, in a line, of 
squares set horizontally and vertically; the 
beauty of the effect of which M. Charles Blanc 
reminded his audience was strikingly shown in 
the familiar pavement of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
where white squares of this nature are placed 
onared ground. In the Romanesque architec. 
Ages, the beauty of the 
pilaster, the pillar, and the column, in their 
alternate lines in the nave, is enhanced by the 
effect of repetition and alternance. Our 
commonest wall-papers show the existence of 
the same simple method of ornament in the 
quincunx arrangement of the bouquet of roses 
and the smaller flower below it. In all architec. 
ture, and in every creation of art, this same 
principle is to be observed, in the juxtaposition 
of colour as much as that of varied yet repeated 
forms,—a fact which has alone to be brought to 
the mind of the student for him immediately to 
have suggested innumerable proofs and examples. 
In his lecture on the Art of the Renaissance, the 
themes of M. Charles Blanc’s addresses were 
the Della Robbia family and Fra Filippo Lippi. 
It is only within the last generation, it may be 
said, that the mastersof the Early Renaissance 
have received the attention they deserve, and the 
lecturer himself admitted to an entire ignorance 
in his youth, not only of the beauty of their 
work, but even of their very existence, except 
as gathered from the pages of Vasari. Luca 
Della Robbia’s work is now familiar to every 
visitor to the museums of the great capitals; 
it would appear that it was his nephew Andrea, 
when only eleven years of age, who suggested 
to Luca the use of colour in his enamelled 
ware, and this use of colour, as M. Charles 
Blanc observes, was a@ first step towards 
In all technical 





habits of insects. 


jin their great cities. 


ture of the Middle 








are now enduring on the banks of the Seine a! fo 
period of Egyptian darkness and fogs, which, if hard at work 
not quite as highly flavoured or as dense as’ official commit 


those on the banks of the Thames, have com. 
pletely shut out from us the sun; and each one 
is grateful for the small amount of reflected | 
light afforded by his neighbour's house, though 
only at such a time is this endurable; for, be it 
remarked, that the horror of reflected glare is 
not one of the least inconveniences of the stone 
houses of Paris, scraped diligently every ten 
years, and never of that light-absorbing tone 
which forms so marked a feature of the English 
metropolis. This is one of the inconveniences 
which the Paris system of living in flats brings 
in its train. Concerning some of the conve- 
nmiences, the late Mr. Edward Hall has told 
very recently the readers of the Builder 
much which we hope may be taken to heart 
by London builders; at the same time, as we can 
assure the readers of Mr. Hall’s interestin 

communication, it should be said that his baie 
in the Rue de Stvres, comfortable as it seems to 
have been, was far from the “ flat” or apparte- 
ment which is now provided by more modern 
builders in the more modern quarters, where 
water, gas, and a sink, together with all other 
My gpcgpeen ca. are supplied in every apparte. 
vent, Or, as it 

eon we should say, every suite of apart. 

The “flat system,” which is takin 
velopment in London, is destined to Hat 


into the field of art, it will be found that 
the finest works are é 

decadence then follows, and this is curiously 
shown in the introduction of Luca della Robbia 
into the domain of the sculptor’s art. What at 
first was an art soon became in the hands of his 
continuers merely a branch of industry, which 
“exported” its products to every portion of 
Italy, Spain, and France, even England. Luca 
must not be looked upon as the actual discoverer 
glazed sculpture (terra 
from some Sicilian 
tained the secret, 


r the approaching summer the Bruxellois are 
preparing for the fétes. 
| 0 tee have decided on the construc- 
tion of an immense concert-room adjoining the 
a a and here will be set up a 
revival of a Flemish vill of the tim 

Ostade or Teniers. rg he 
inhabitants, and fétes will be held. The ** gildes” 
of the neighbourhood will all assist, and Teniers 
and Ostade will live again in flesh and bone. 
In the historical cortége, 
period is to be represented. T 
ing, doubtless, but the present has its colour. 
The labourers of our manufactories, the miners, 
the quarrymen, the fishermen, 
agriculturists, have each their character. 
The cortége promises to be the chief feature of 
the approaching festivities, 


unced immediately,— 


@ will have its 


of the art of making 
invetriata). It was probably 
Malarcan arti 


as the Arabs had long 7 
art. Of Filippo Lippi, M. Blanc contented him- 
ing the ever-interesting romauce 
of his life, premising that the 
story of Vasari has been proved b. 
evidence to be in every detail tru 
our of the Brancacci Chapel the lecturer 
devoted a glowing 
Early Renaissance 
than common, and much remains yet to be 
learnt both of its beauty and its se 
gl cme society 
wi eigned regret o 
laninen. and with his name will pass 
rom catalogues 
family that has been connected with 
tution for nearly a handred 
Thomas Landseer is chiefly 
graving from Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse 


the contemporary 
he past is interest- 


the weavers, and 


Belgium of the 
Belgium of the Renaissance, and 
Belgium, are all to be represented, 
nner will be passed in review all 
wealth of one of the richest and 
among the artistic 


One of the most delightful and instructive 
atures of the winter season in Paris is the 
series of entirely gratuitous lectures delivered 
the Collége de France, the 
ral History, and elsewhere, the 
y case being distinguished men 


an interest more 
most prosperous countries 
nations of Europe. 

of Paris has b 
f the death of Thomas 


at the Sorbonne, 
Museum of Natu 
lecturers in eve 
in their several 
France, M. Charles 





Blanc has recently com- 
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jife, at which time Tom Landseer, who died on the 
20th inst., at the age of eighty-six, was @ well- 


4 Edwin, the famous painter, at the height of 
a vepatation which had already tested fifteen 
years of renown ; and Charles Landseer, who 
died but the other day, had just returned from 
the Brazile, and was acquiring, slowly and with 
difficulty, @ reputation as an artist, which 
reached him more reluctantly than the regard 
of his many frieuds. Those were days in 
England when artiste,—that is, painters and 
sculptors at least,—were not members of the 
“ Athensoum ” and the “ Garrick. Painters 
then were proud to be allowed to join a certain 
clab in Greek.street, Soho,—a club of artistic 
and literary fame, that English art-historians 
in the future will love to dwell upon, and 
here “the Landseers” must often have heard 
from their elder brethren of the brush how 
they remembered the courtly Sir Joshua, 
and how he looked at the last lectures at 
the Royal Academy; how their fathers had 
well remembered seeing Hogarth and Gains- 
borough, Richard Wilson, on his return 
from Italy, and Sir William Chambers and 
Barry the painter, who died when Barry 
the architect was but ten years old; and of 
Cipriani, and other foreign imported rivals; of 
fine old Colonel Trumbull, the first American 
painter, the veritable “ brother Jonathan” and 
useful friend of Washington ; andof the American 
Joseph Copley; and later, im 1818, of the 
accomplished Allston, and of the early works of 
Turner and the advent of Martin; and of the 
school of landscape-painters which culminated 
in perfection with Constable, and of fifty other 
names, that we are all now so familiar with and 
proud of. Thackeray had not yet commenced to 
try with the brash to gain fame as an artist, 
which he accomplished so successfully with the 
pen, but he knew the club in Greek-street well, 
as he knew many other clubs of a very different 
kind. When Tom Landseer was born Flaxman 
was thirty-five years of age, and Stothard pre- 
cisely the same; both were well known and 
dearly beloved by their old friend James Heath, 
the great engraver, who died many years after ; 
whilst a whole phalanx of admiring followers were 
earning their right to fame and fortune. Pro- 
bably Tom Landseer, to his last days, regarded 
the pre-Raffaellite artists as innova- 
tors, whose pre-Raffaellite aspiration disqualified 
them for worthy association with the artists of 
the eighteenth century and its outcome, and 
Landseer worked through life in affectionate 
and profound admiration for English academic 
art, and especially that of his distinguished 
brother Edwin Landseer, an affection and respect 
which fully entitled him to that extraordinarily 
comfortable existence which be enjoyed, and 
made him regarded by his friends as the most 
amiable and good-natured of British artists. 
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THE LATE PROF. E. M. BARRY, R.A. 


Wirn a degree of sorrow to which we 
can give no expression, we have to an- 
nounce the death of Edward Middleton 
Barry, Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy, which took place suddenly 
at a meeting of the Academy on Tuesday 
night, about half-past nine. It appears 
— Professor rose on that occasion 
O move @ series resolutions, r 
ome observations, suddenly fea a 

Who is it?” and fell dead. On Sun 
day Mr. Barry was with us for a con 
siderable time, and went into some 


| d 

grievances which had agitated 

Tuesday, the day of his death he fe 
hard at work the whole day in office, 
and left in ‘a more than uguall light- 
— Bs He was in his -ninth 
ear, and leaves a lovi 

to deplore a loss which wil be tols chee 


put a wide circle. We print this week the 
by our 





ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD M. BARRY, RA, 


ARCHITECTURE GOVERNED BY TECHNICAL 
PRINCIPLES, 


Passive onwards in the course marked out 
for the present lectures, I now propose to inquire 
pe a of on principles which should guide 

i in their work i 
Smear , and which may be called 

Architects must always acknowl such 

rules toa far greater extent than noes and 
sculptors. These may, indeed, study with 
advantage certain principles of composition as 
practised by old masters, and they would be 
none the worse for some knowledge of pigments, 
and such mechanical details of their art as our 
Professor of Chemistry can supply. Manual 
dexterity may also be increased by practice in 
the schools, but when all this has been done 
the artist must be left to himself, and his own 
innate feelings will be his best instructor. 
_ The architectural student, on the other hand, 
is only on the threshold of his career when he 
has learned as much as this. He must devote 
himself to his art as to a learned profession, 
and though he must base his present designs 
and future expectations on the achievementa of 
the past, he must study the existing needs of 
his own time that he may satisfy them, both 
with art and with common sense, Less un- 
fettered than his brother artists, he has to deal 
with more intractable materials (to say nothing 
of more troublesome persons), and attempts at 
originality prove, in his case, too often to be a 
snare. It is, therefore, essential for him to 
deduce, if it be possible, from experience some 
assistance for his own practice, some principles 
which may aid him, not so much in imitating 
successful works as in avoiding errors. 

An architect in designing a work of art has 
always to keep before his mind the size and 
scale of his building, the necessity of stability, 
and the method and materials of construction, 
all of which may be described ag technical 
principles of architecture. 

In discussing such principles, we will first 
refer to the element of size. In this respect 
architecture has an advantage over the sister 
arts, as I pointed out in my first lecture; for the 
impression caused by the size of an archi 
work is, to a great extent, if not altogether, 
independent of the art displayed in it. 

We all know the effect produced upon us by 


a vast multitude of persons assembled in one | 


place,though we may think little of the individuals 
composing it. We see a great gathering com- 
posed, it may be, of those who seem to us very 
ordinary and common-place people; we should 
not perhaps think of submitting our own judg- 
ment to any unit of the mass, but size tells, and 
the feeling has found expression in the saying, 
Vor populi vow Dei. 

A large building will, in like manner, always 
produce an effect per se, and so the quality of 
mere size is a powerful influence in the handsof 
the architect. It is, no doubt, one of the lower 
attributes of architecture, and may to some of 
us seem of little importance in comparison with 
the artistic aspect of her work; but the fact, 
nevertheless, remains, that size is one of the 
chief elements of architectural impressiveness. 

It is usually at first sight that size affects us, 
as it arouses interest by arresting the attention. 
If a traveller, entering a foreign town, catches 
a hasty view of two buildings, a large and a 
small one, it is to the former that he will first 
turn his steps. A small work of architecture, 
however beautiful, will not impress the mind of 
ordinary observers as muchas a building which, 
from its greater size, isable to multiply parts,— 
it may be, less perfectly designed. 

As an illustration of the effect of mere size 
withont any architectural design, we have the 
Pyramids. Seen from a distance, they are alto- 
gether uninteresting, and even when approached, 
display no beauty of any kind. The form, more- 
over, with its receding apex, is not favourable to 
the display of size. The visitor finds, however, 
that the latter quality grows upon him, and dis- 
covers with surprise that the outline which seemed 
so smooth from afar, is in reality notched with 
successive steps, and that each of these steps 
exceeds half the height of a man. 

Here we have no i but only 
mere mass of large stones piled up in a sym- 
metrical heap. Nothing more inartistic can be 
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imagined, and yet because the heap is a big one 
it has impressed, and will doubsless oc tt 
to impress, the imaginations of hundreds of 
thousands ; extorting from them an admiration 
not to be obtained for structures far more 
interesting to the architect. 

The worship of bigness is, in such an instance, 
reduced to its elements, and appears, in conse- 
quence, common-place and vulgar; but as the 
principle exists, and the architect has the power 
to turn it to account, he ought not to neglect 
it. And this, moreover, should be the case, 
whatever may be the actual dimensions of 
the work on which he may be engaged. 
There are few structures so small that they 
may not gain by the knowledge of the archi- 
tect how to make the most of their size; and 
there can be no building so large that its impor- 
tance may not be frittered away by injudicious 
treatment. 

To obtain the due effect of size, the architect 
must study scale. He needs something to mark 
greatness by contrast. The Pyramids, seen in 
solitude, appear much smaller than when sur- 
rounded by life,and marking their real dimen- 
sions by contrast with the Arabs swarming over, 
and upon them. A colossal statue, in the same 
way, gives no idea of its actual bigness, until an 
ordinary human being is placed beside it. 1t 
then asserts its real importance, just as a great 
man stands out from among his fellows, because 
his actions are nobler and better than theirs. 

The Greeks did not erect large buildings be- 
cause they did not require them, and their 
temples impress us rather as beautiful shrines 
for sculpture, than as grand architectural monu- 
ments. The effect produced in the case of the 
Parthenon, for example, is by exquisite propor- 
tions combined with beautifal detail, and not 
by size. 

The Roman architects, on the other hand, 
fully appreciated the value of this means of 
obtaining architectural effect. Large edifices, 
gach as the Coliseum, were the fruit of their 
energies, and Rome, as the capital of the civi- 
lised world, became the centre to which all 
turned in art, as afterwards in religion and 
literature. The Roman empire, extending from 
sea to sea, gave security to subject races, and 
assured to them material prosperity. Architec- 
tecture as an art of peace consequently 
flourished, and throughout the vast empire 
imposing buildings arose, such as temples, 
theatres, and baths, while public works of 
utility, like aqueducts and roads, were not 
neglected. 

The Coliseum impresses us at least as 
much by mere size as by the beauty of 
its parts. These, indeed, are in no way re- 
markable, although from their frequent multi- 
plication they give a value to the whole struc- 
ture, and supply the necessary measure by 
means of which its vastness may be appre- 


The great Roman baths are in too imperfect 
& condition to enable us to speak confidently of 
their original architectural effect ; but from the 
remains that have been discovered, particularly 
of mosaics and sculpture, we have every reason 
to conclude that their vast size was not thrown 
away, as has been done at St. Peter's; but that 
details of moderate dimensions, and statues but 
little exceeding the size of life, gave that oppor- 
tunity of comparison which is essential to the 
architecture of a noble building. 

In the Middle Ages we find the same prin- 
ciple worked out, and with even more technical 
skill. The builders of our cathedrals did not, 
indeed, aspire to the reproduction of the broad 
surfaces and spacious vaults of Imperial Rome. 
They sought to produce architectural grandeur 
rather by a repetition of parts than by any 
single exploit. Their works contained details of 
moderate dimensions, often repeated. The effect 
of such multiplication of small parts is to give 
scale to the whole building, and to make the 
latter appear even larger than it really is. — 

I dare say some of you, in summer wanderings 
among the many architectural beauties of 
France, have suddenly come upon a great church 
huddled up among mean buildings, clinging to it 
like parasites. The first sensation is that of incon- 
gruity, to be deplored, and, if possible, removed ; 
but reflection and observation will often convince 
you of the gain of impressiveness derived by 
the giant structure from the contrast with its 
pigmy neighbours. The means are, of course, 
not those which the architect would desire as 
the best, and it is his part to produce the same 





result by art, which has been here attained by 
accident. 
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We may observe such a result of purely archi- 
tectural design in some of the great portals 
which are more the special glory of French than 
of English churches. In these instances we shall 
find the door itself to be of moderate dimensions, 
set as it were in a frame, or rather succession 
of frames, of great architectural elaboration. 
Order after order of columns decorates the 
splayed sides of the recess in which the door is 
sunk, and between the columns, and in the 
arches over them, an infinity of small figures 
and canopies fill the whole surface with de- 
tails on so small a scale, that they invest the 
whole composition with an air of size and 
grandeur unattainable by any other means. 

Iam now speaking of such designs only as 
illustrations of the principle under considera- 
tion, and apart altogether from the artistic value 
of the means adopted to carry it out; for, 
however great may be my admiration for 
the designe referred to considered as a 
whole, I have never been able to reconcile 
myself to small figures tilting forwards in the 
arches, so that they would fall on the heads 
of the entering worshippers if not artificially 
secured in their places by unseen supports. As 
an illustration, however, of the valae of small 
detail in giving the effect of great size, I know 
of nothing better than these noble French 
doorways. If they fail in giving perfect satis- 
faction, the reason, in my judgment at least, is 
that they are apparently deficient in another 
essential principle among the technical rules of 
architecture,—stability, to which we will now 
briefly turn our attention. 

In a world fall of turmoil and change, we like 
to look upon some ancient building, standing as 
a landmark in the midst of tumult,—a rock 
beaten by the stormy waves in unavailing 
uproar. To satisfy this requirement, architecture 
should give us not only stability, but a stability 
which is obvious, even to the unlearned. 

No one who enters Westminster Abbey 
gives a thought to the sufficiency of the 
columns and arches. This he is able to take 
for granted by reason of an apparent super- 
abundance of strength; and though such an 
appearance may sometimes be misleading, doubts 
would only suggest themselves to a scientific 
inquirer, or one well acquainted with defects 
which may perchance lurk in the construction. 
It is different with some modern works, the 
offspring of science alone. Here we find light 
iron roofs and scanty columns, and wonder how 
long they will stand, and trust they will do so 
till we are far away. Or we are called upon to 
admire the cleverness of the designer, who has 
used a less weight of metal than has ever been 
adopted before. In such cases, stability, in its 
true architectural sense, is altogether wanting ; 
and when we find ourselves marvelling at the 
mechanical ingenuity of the work, we may be 
sure that such ingenuity has banished art. 

In structures in which the horizontal prin- 
ciple of constraction has been fully carried out, 
as in Egypt and Greece, the distances between 
the columns were small, though, as we know by 
the obelisks and other things, stones of large 
dimensions could have been procured. The quality 
of stability was here assured by the obvious 
preponderance of the supporting element of the 
design, other considerations, whether of art or 
utility, being sacrificed to this principle. 

From the examination of the past as well 
as from our own common sense, We may 
deduce the conclusion that, in architecture, we 
must insist on stability as an essential prin- 
ciple, not only of necessary safety, but also of 
art. It is, of course, a common-place that an 
architect mast not allow his buildings to fall 
down. If he did, he would speedily find himself 
within the strong grasp of the law. Bat it is 
prenyrteh equally soatapslent that, as a ques. 

ion cf art, a piece of archi 
stable, as well * be stable. ORia medians 

The Parthenon not only stands on a rock but 
has a plain and satisfactory base line in the 
steps which surround it. The Romans followed 
the same rule, or, when they departed from it 
placed their columns on a stylobate, which gives 
in another way the same appearance of sta. 
bility. Medisval architects did not attach the 
same importance to an unbroken base line which 
it would have been, indeed, difficult for them to 
have obtained, in consequence of the bold pro 
jections of their buttresses and turrets - et 
they were careful to strengthen the lower parts 
pene euildings with projections from the 

neral line of the ; 
doubled and trebied, ” “"@ Plinths, often 


It is difficult to overstate the artistic value of 





a good base line. There may be instances in 
which great vigour may be sought in height, as 
in the case of certain forms of towers, such as 
that of the great Campanile at Venice. A tower 
thus standing alone makes, perhaps, the most of 
its height by starting abruptly from the earth. 
It almost seems to rush upwards from the 
ground as a rocket might do, without a note of 
preparation. But setting aside exceptional 
cases, stability in architecture requires that a 
building should appear to rest on a secure 
foundation, and for this purpose demands @ good 
base-line. 

Common sense tells us that a wall shoald be 
stronger and thicker at the bottom than the top, 
and what is true of the individual wall is also 
true of the structure as a whole. Architects 
are required by law in our great towns to widen 
their walls downwards, and, moreover, to add 
to their footings, which may even double their 
thickness, so that walls 3 ft. thick may start 
with a width of 6 ft. at their first commence- 
ment. Where basements exist all this is below 
ground, but when we approach a building the 
eye gives no credit for such hidden construction. 
The building, as far as the spectator is con- 
cerned, rests upon the surface of the earth, and 
unless the design provides in some manner fora 
satisfactory base, he is conscious of a want in 
the absence of that obvious stability which we 
hold to be a rule of art, 

We may see the effect of such a base as I have 
been discussing at the Houses of Parliament. 
Here we have a building of great elaboration 
erected upon a plain granite basement, the 
latter being at times concealed from view by 
the rise of the tide. The building, owing to the 
unfavourable level of its site, is not seen to ad- 
vantage from Westminster Bridge, and can be 
far more advantageously inspected from the 
opposite bank of the river. From this point of 
view the artistic value of the base-line can be 
thoroughly appreciated, and the contrast ob- 
served between its presence and absence accord- 
ing to the fallen or risen tide. 

The absence of solidity is only too painfully 
evident in much of the street architecture of 
modern days. The architect who is called upon 
to design such work is not to be envied, for under 
the pressure of commercial requirements, he will 
too often find it impossible to secure apparent 
stability in his work, as long as shops exist, 
and demand great areas of plate-glass in their 
windows, hiding the necessary supports in the 
shape of some miserable iron bars behind goods 
or mirrors, which serve to conceal from view 
their stinted proportions. 

I do not suppose that one person in a thousand, 
who uses these shops, gives a thought to their 
instability, notwithstanding the warnings which 
now and again have been given by the sudden 
fall of such buildings, carrying too often death 
and destruction with them. 

The problem appears hopeless of solution as 
long as the conditions of it remain the same. 
Possibly changes in the current of trade, like 
those which are now leading to the concentra- 
tion of business in large establishments, may 
tend to diminish the importance of the plate- 
glass window in the eyes of the shopkeeper, and 
so relieve the architect of some of his diffi- 
culties. 

The French method of laying out blocks of 
buildings with inner courtyards, approached by 
covered carriageways with handsome entrances, 
possesses, independently of convenience, great 
architectural advantages over our own system of 
unbroken frontages of plate glass, forming the 
ground-story of our streets. 

Architects ‘cannot, however, enforce changes 
of this kind, however much they may desire 
them, and in the meantime, all that seems 
feasible with us at present is to group the 
u ind i A 

pper windows in such a manner as to avoid, as 
far as possible, the appearance of great central 
weight, and to make the most of such solid 
plers as are still permitted or enjoined by the 
law, in the interests of public safety. 

Passing now from the principle of stability, 
we come to the question of construction, which 
is, of course, intimately connected with it. It is 
here that the architect feels in its full force his 
lack of freedom in contrast with the liberty of 
his brother artists. While they do pretty much 
as they like, he must bear a heavy responsibility. 
His drawings may be as good as theirs, but, 
unlike them, they are rot final, but only a means 
to an end. It is his duty not to make pretty 
drawings, but to erect good buildings. After 
the spirited sketch comes the matter-of-fact 
builder, who asks how it is to be carried out,— 





to be followed by the estimator, whose dispas. 
sionate calculations often chill the enthusiasm 
of the most hopeful architect, and send a shiver 
of economy pape his system. 

If knowledge of construction is thus essentia) 
to the architect on the utilitarian side of his art 
it is not less in an artistic sense. Not 
only is it important to know in what positions of 
a design certain materials may be safely used 
but also what will be their appearance and 
effect. The former requirement applies to the 
scientific, the latter to the artistic element in 
architecture. Designs which may be effective in 
one material will be unfitted for others. Faults 
of execution may interfere with well-studied 
detail. Colour may be well or ill introduced - 
magnificence or meanness of effect may be 
produced by the dimensions or quality of the 
materials used. 

These are all questions of construction, and 
thus construction becomes one of the leading 
technical principles which affect architecture 
The materials now at the disposal of the archi. 
tect are, for the most part at least, the same as 
he has used for centuries. Their qualities have 
been duly tested, and the limits of their use, 
with some exceptions, ascertained by actual 
experiment, 

In modern times, the use of iron in con. 
struction has, however, been so greatly extended 
as almost to invest it with the character of 
a new material, chiefly employed by engineers 
and shipbuilders rather than by architects ; for 
we cannot rank such buildings as the Crystal 
Palace among works of architecture. The in. 
creased employment of iron has, even at present, 
added to some of the architect’s difficulties, as 
in that of the top-heavy street architecture to 
which I have just referred. 

Before iron beams were to be readily obtained, 
the architect could work on the old method of 
making the walls in the upper part of a building 
rest upon those of the lower stories. Any reason 
is now considered sufficient to justify departure 
from this sound principle of statics, and if the 
architect venture to remonstrate, his scruples 
are at once set aside; for is not the iron worker 
at hand, with his sections of all shapes, sizes, 
and calculated strength ? 

I have just referred to the Crystal Palace, 
and it may, perhaps be as well to mention it 
again, as it is the most conspicuous instance we 
can desire of an iron and purely constructional 
building. It is not architectural, for it does not 
comply with the essential principles of archi- 
tecture. It certainly possesses size, and to this 
element of impressiveness it owes whatever 
success can be claimed for it. Stability, in the 
sense we have been considering, is not attained, 
and the construction is throughout that of the 
conservatory-building engineer, whose science 
has been at work, paring down columns and 
girders to the minimum of necessary strength. 
Construction is here all-in-all, not as we have 
seen it should be, only the assistant or hand- 
maid of architecture. 

I remember when we were told that the 
Crystal Palace had i ted a new era, and 
that it was only stupid people like architects 
who could doubt for a moment that our archi- 
tecture would thenceforth take a new depar- 
ture. It was useless to point out to 4 
public enamoured of a new toy, that not 
only in stability would such buildings prove 
defective, but that they even failed from the 
first in their primary duty of affording shelter. 

The architect, accustomed to seek permanency 
in his work, could not regard with favour & 80- 
called system which, by the expansion and con- 
traction of its materials, seemed to its admirers 
about to establish the principle of perpetual 
motion as a novel technical rule of a newly- 
invented art. 

If architects had originally any reason to 
feel aggrieved at the manner in which their 
ever-ready teachers assumed their usual pos'- 
tion of superiority, the “ magic of patience 
has shown them that, notwithstanding all 
glowing predictions, the © 1 Palace has 
found few imitators, while its unfortunate share- 
holders have had but too much reason to ponder 
over the question of stability, in connexion with 
the cost of repairs. From this and other spect 
mens we do not, it muat be confessed, derive 
much encouragement to expect new and speedy 
developments of iron architecture. 

The use of iron gives, however, an undoubted 
increase of power; as, for example, in covering 
large spaces, and in the construction of floors, 
bridges, &c. It is , therefore, for the 
young architect to consider far a 
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: assist his exertions, may be advan. 
icmnsly omployed, and when s0 employed, may 
be treated in @ suitable manner. 

; igns must, indeed, always take into 
accoun e 
rials he proposes to use. I need hardly say that 
he is not to condescend to shams. We know 

or and mean a stone design appears if exe- 

how po build 
cuted in plaster, while even & ay wet 
produces « good effect, if carried om in a noble 
marge it may be said that those 
materials which require the greatest amount of 
labour to be expended upon them, will please the 
most. Marble, in this way, while demanding 
more work, and consequently costing more 
money, than stone, enables us to carry out a 
delicate design with more precision and sharp- 
ness than the commoner material. It has been 

i mployed in this country, but in 
sparingly employed | i 
Italy even large buildings, like Milan Cathedral, 
have been constructed of marble, and its pin- 
nacles, when seen against the pure blue sky, 

t an @ ce the charms of which 

presen ppearan a9 
dispose us to forgive any faults of detail in 
heir design. 
It would b be useless to indulge in such luxuries 
in a damp climate like ours, and an atmosphere 
loaded with fog and corrupted by smoke. How 
many, it may be asked, of those who daily pass 
the Marble Arch in Hyde Park, and in spite of 
its name, have noticed the rarity and costliness 
of the material of which it is built? Dirty and 
uncared for, it stands in gloomy isolation,—an 
arch of triamph of which few know the history ; 
an entrance to a public park by which the 
public does not enter. 

In other cases in which marble has been used 
externally, the results have been far from en- 
couraging, as the beauty of colour and surface 
has soon yielded to the corroding influence 
of the atmosphere. For internal use, how- 
ever, marble has of late become far more 
extensively used than was formerly customary, 
and from its fineness of surface, colour, and 
susceptibility of polish, it forms one of the most 
important resources of the architect for interior 
decoration. 

If he desire any similar effect for the 
outside of his building, he may use granite. 
In addition to the beauty of a finely-polished 
surface, granite possesses hardness and dura- 
bility, and has hardly, I think, received as 
yet the attention it deserves. Unfortunately, 
the cost is so great as to constitute an in- 
superable objection to its use in the majority 
of cases. Attention has consequently been 
directed to a less expensive substitute, viz., 
glazed tiles, by those who have desired a 
polished surface. These may possibly please if 
employed judiciously with other materials; but, 
in themselves, they have a poverty of effect, 
due probably to the appearance they t of 
being applied to the wall instead of forming 
part of it. Glazed bricks are preferable to 
tiles in this respect, as a more stable method of 
on although at the same time more 

y- 

Wood has always been @ favourite material 
of the architect. In early days the private 
houses in most parts of England were bailt of it, 
and its partial use for external work long sur- 
vived, as we know, in the so-called half-timber 
houses. The use of wood in this manner was 
natural when, from badness of roads, heavier 
materials were difficult to obtain; but it may 
be questioned whether, in the present day, they 
who reject a brick or stone design in favour of 
one of half-timber ion, will not prove 
ultimately to have sacrificed comfort and 





stability, 

be interior wood will doubtless 
Nways much used. The Mediwval 

ohitocts exercised, as we have already seen, 

their best skill on this convenient material ; 

tee period, the elaboration 

o* wooden stai and wall framings was very 


remarkable. ‘The young architect is preparing 
~ em bey remember that deteils appro- 
able for w ‘ y worked, will not be suit- 
or of greater difficulty to work. ee 

It has been said that the 


etter 


altogether from their costliness. Marble is not 
to be found readily, and therefore it must be 
sought for at considerable outlay, both for labour 
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desired object. 


Much in the same way granite may be said to 
be costly because it is admired, rather than ad. | fessional 
mired because it is costly, for the qualities it 
possesses of hardness, durability, and power to 
receive a lasting polish are so difficult of attain- 
ment that they are desired for their own sake. 
If it were not for these things, or if they were 
little cared for, granite would remain in its 
native hills; but as they are, on the contrary, 
highly appreciated, sacrifices are made in order 


to secare such advantages. 


Apart from questions of the niary value 
of materials, a building will, as george’ A us 
in proportion to the art displayed in it. The 
expenditure we chiefly prize is that of the brain 
rather than that of the purse; for profusion un- 
directed by artistic feeling, will even disgust, 


and produce the effect of vulgar ostentation. 


sufficiency. 


study them, with all other matters bearing on 
his profession. 

Architectnre, besides being an art of imagi- 

nation, is also an art of reason and taste; and 
although the former, being the offspring of 
genius, must be inborn, the two latter may be 
cultivated and increased. Dealing with prac- 
tical matters of importance, the imaginative 
architect needs to control his imagination by 
reason, as much as to impress upon the latter, 
the influence of his artistic spirit. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of great moment that he should 
understand the limits within which he is free to 
exercise his fancy. His necessary dependence 
upon practical considerations requires him to 
be acquainted with the history of his art, with 
the conditions of climate, and with construction, 
—all of which studies may be aids to him, if 
properly used. 
It is not necessary that the nineteenth- 
century architect should approach the history 
of art with a despondent feeling that nothing 
modern can be good, and that his aim must 
be to bring back to us the past. We may 
depend upon it that no age has ever possessed, 
or can ever possess, a monopoly of good, and 
if it be our lot to live in a time of transition 
we may be sure that good will be ultimately 
evolved from it, though we who are in the heat 
of the combat may not perhaps be able to predict 
the form it may ultimately assume. 

Lastly, with reference to scientific progress, 
the architect should be careful not to oppose 
himself to its dictates. Setting aside such 
buildings as those of a purely monu- 
mental character, in which sacrifices may be 
made of usefulness for considerations of the 
sentimental class, he must train himself to 
secure all possible advantages to those who 
confer upon him their confidence. Details how- 
ever dear to him on historical or archwological 
grounds, must, for example, be unhesitatingly 
set aside, if found to conflict with requirements 
of sanitary science. On all such matters, he 
must bring to bear the resources of an art 
which only exists for the public advantage,— 
an art at once imaginative and useful,—an art 
which aims at the highest attainment of beauty, 
and at the perfection of use. : ; 

Working in this manner, the architect will 
deserve, and may expect to receive, the con- 
sideration due to an earnest and rational co- 
operator in the great work of social im- 


4 provement, and may best avoid the sarcasm 


sometimes heard, that “Fools build houses, and 
wise men live in them.” 








M. Gustav Klotz, architect for many years 
He was 


of Strasburg Cathedral, has just died. 


the colleague of Toudouze and Lassus in 
founding the Labrouste studio. 























on the ‘Spot, and for conveyance to the place 
where it is required. The impression it pro- 
duces on the mind, however, is not that of cost, 
but of beauty, so great, that it induces men to 


incur the expense necessary for obtaining a 


Moreover, the art in the building must be fine 
art; for, the mere clever development of the art 
of building will not only not suffice, but if carried 
to such an extent as to excite notice, will even 
produce discontent. Here the art should conceal 
art, and the construction should appear to arise 
naturally from the circumstances of the case, 
leaving always on the mind an impression of 


In conclusion, we must never suppose that 
attention to technical rules alone will make a 
good architect, though we may fairly say that 
every good architect should make it a duty to 


so many. I venture to t 


Ar the fourth ordinary meeting of this Insti. 
tute for the present session, Mr. Thomas Porter 
(as elsewhere mentioned) read a paper on 
“Architectural Competitions.” After reading 
the circular letter * which, in November last, 
he addressed to all the members of the Insti. 
tate, he quoted from the comments of the pro- 
journals and from a large number of 
letters received by him pro and con. in reference 
to his proposals, and proceeded,— 

What has been the history of the men who 
have been engaged in the preparation of the 
267,000 waste drawings made in competition 
since the time of the Government Offices in 
1857? Their history in many cases is written in 
blighted hopes and ruined prospects, but it 
would be a reckless social politician who would 
dare to suggest the total abolition of competi- 
tions at one sudden stroke, and thereby throw 
out of employment the hundreds who are de- 
pendent on this system for occupation. But 
surely the time has come when some practical 
steps should be taken to turn the tide, and 
restore, by degrees, healthy life to our noble pro- 
feasion. Is it so rich, too, that nothing need be 
said of the half-million of money and upwards 
that has been expended during the last twenty- 
three years on absolutely waste work? It may 
well be asked, What buildings have we obtained 
for such sacrifice? Some few undoubtedly of 
the very highest order, but the cost of the waste 
drawings made in competition since 1857 has 
not only exceeded the professional commission 
paid on these grand works, but actually seriously 
approached (if the Manchester Town-hall be 
taken out of the calculation) the absolute cost of 
all that can be looked upon as perfect examples 
of the respective styles in which they have 
been erected. It may be a surprise to some 
here to be told that in open competitions alone 
the waste drawings made during the last twenty- 
three years would, if put on a screen in single 
file, reach from this room to beyond Grantham, 
and nearly to Doncaster; or, piled up flat on their 
straining-frames, would exceed by some 1,000 ft. 
the highest mountain in Europe. 

It is a fortunate thing for our profession, as 
well as a very remarkable and striking fact, that 
although architects have exhibited a strong 
liking for competition, the wealthy merchants of 
London and the public of the metropolis have 
shown no great appreciation of the system, and 
have, indeed, generally discountenanced it, 
showing that they are too keenly alive to their 
own interests, and to a sense of the advantages 
of employing a professional man by direct 
commission (with whom they can have personal 
consultation during the preparation of his 
designs) rather than trust to the uncertainties 
of competition. They also clearly believe they 
get better served and more handsomely treated 
by adopting on their part the more handsome 
and complimentary course ; and that such action 
shows sound judgment will, I need hardly say, 
be endorsed by such a body of professional men 
asI have the honour of addressing to-night. _ 

Although London has almost been rebuilt 
during the last twenty years, it is very rare to 
find an instance of a building erected through 
competition, and even where such has been the 
case, the results have not been very satisfactory, 
and our largest London competitions (to which 
I shall briefly refer presently) have been 
lamentable failures, and most disastrous in their 
results. If you extend your observation to the 
suburbs, and even explore the whole of the 
Metropolitan counties, absence of competition 
work is equally striking. In the last two years 
and a half, out of the competitions advertised, 
only two have been within the postal district of 

tropolis. 
ee asta arena of competitions has been, 
therefore, country districts and provincial towns, 
and it is not difficult to discover hey — — 
iti m has gai ‘avou 
the competition syste . Sayre ys simply 
is: that a la number enter the profession 
sah no cdidion and with no definite prospects 
of success, and finding that their efforts in 
London to obtain business by ordinary means 
uraged to devote 
are unsuccessful, they are enco d a 
their energies to the provinces an _ ak 
districts, where local committees are only 
pleased to have the benefit of a —_—- 
ainst their own local men, and con- 
aa oe professional papers teem with 
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advertisements of country competitions. It 
may be worthy of consideration whether this 
practice is not justly open to some criticism on 
the part of our professional brethren in the 
country, especially those who are really artistic 
and clever in their profession, as tending to 
encroach on their proper and legitimate field of 
practice, and especially may this be the case in 
the large provincial towns where architects of 
great eminence are practising, and who have in 
their own neighbourhood, even in competition 
with London architects, generally taken the 
foremost places, and probably because they 
compete at infinite advantage, not only having 
the benefit of local influence, but the oppor- 
tunity of considering on the spot, as often as 
they please, all the peculiarities of the site, and 
of ‘ascertaining from general report the cha- 
racter and style of buildings that are required, 
and also being conversant with the best 
materials available and cost thereof. 

It has been shown by the history of some 
successful men, that advantages do occasionally 





accrue to individuals through open competition, 


but the great majority of professional men are) “i 
site. 


serious losers by the system, and it is fraught 
with many practical evils. 

1. The buildings that are made the subjects 
of competition are, in the majority of cases, 


not of sufficient importance to justify their) 


being taken out of the private hands of the 
profession. 

2. The instructions drawn up for a compe- 
tition are generally very vague and imperfect, 
and the requirements far beyond the sum that 
is put down to be expended, in providing for 
them. 

8. The number of drawings asked for cause 
an undue amount of unnecessary labour, and 
when given, are seldom examined beyond the 
one or two of a more pictorial and interesting, 
kind than the others. 

4. The constant, or at least not uncommon 
practice of architects competing, without even 
taking trouble to examine the site of the build- 
ing, and, therefore, sending in designs utterly 
ignorant of the peculiarities or features of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, and also of such 
architects, often having no knowledge or expe- 
rience of the particular class of buildings for 
which they are competing. 

5. The difficulty and improbability of being 
able to prepare anything like a perfect design 
without being placed in direct communication 
with those for whom it is to be made, and to 
whom it is to be submitted. 

6. The undesirability of selecting any profes- 
sional man from his drawings only (under the 
motto system), who may be totally unknown and 
inexperienced, and who may reside hundreds of 
miies away from the site of the proposed 
buildings, and the employment of whom may 
be consequently disastrous to himself and his 
clients. 

7. The incompetence of committees to select 
the best design, arising from very few amateurs 
having any appreciation of an architectural draw- 
ing, except a perspective view, and of their 
awarding the premium accordingly. 

8. The difficulty of securing a fair and 
honourable selection of the best design, except 
at very considerable expense, involving the ap- 
pointment of more than one referee, as it is 
manifestly unfair to the competitors in different 
8tyles to call in one assessor only, who may 
a leanings for Gothic or Classic 

chitecture, or e i 
ser earien ven for a particular phase of 

9. The dissatisfaction created in the minds of 
all the competitors, except the one who happens 
. have been successful, and all of whom think 
; uae and often with good reason, unfairly 

10. The baneful influence of the 
practice of unsuccessful competitors wiietatinn 
their grievances in the professional : 
instead of i ir di ee dagen. 

accepting their disappointments as 
the necessary Consequence of a system that 
cannot be exempted altogether from the falli- 
= e eee of human nature, 

eel it my bounden dut 

for consideration some x band goede ns 
Competition system may be placed on cae 
Bg footing, and I venture to Bay :— 

- that any regulations fr, i i 
tute for the nf or of Asvhiansterh GOsnor 
tions that shall have met with the patsy of 
the majority, shall be considered in honour 
binding on all the members; and it should be 
understood that any competitions advertised, in 
which the “ Instructions to Architects” violate 


the regulations referred to, such competitions 
shall not be responded to by any member of our 


body. : 
Md That no building should be considered of 


sufficient importance to justify competition, 
the contemplated cost of with is less than 
0,0001. 

; 3. That advertisements should (as now) be 
issued in the professional papers, inviting archi. 
tects willing to compete to send in their a 
and state their experience in 

buildings as those contemplated, either in 
carrying out similar works as principals, or in 
assisting others in such buildings. : 

4. That the applicants’ letters be considered 
in Committee, and a selection made of those 
thought to be most suitable, and in the propor- 
tion of one competitor for every 2,0001., to be 
expended,—th at is to say, five competitors for a 
10,0001. work, and ten for @ 20,0001. work. 

5. That each competitor be paid an honorarium, 
the successful competitor being employed to 
carry out the work. 

6. That no architect be allowed to submit a 
design without having personally inspected the 


7. That no competition be adjudicated upon 


| by any single referee. 


8. That it might be possible for this Institute 
to elect a competition committee to adjudicate 
upon competition drawings, such committee to 
meet at stated intervals. 

Daring the last twenty-three years the num- 
ber of competitions annually advertised has not 
materially increased or diminished :— 


In 1857, 52 open competitions were advertised in the Builder, 
» 1858, ditto ditto ditto 

yy 1859, 45 ditto ditto ditto 

yy 1860, 54 ditto ditto ditto 

», 1961, 42 ditto ditto ditto 

»» 1982, 40 ditto ditto ditto 

And coming to a more recent date,— 

In 1876 ditto ditto ditto 

», 1877, 47 ditto ditto ditto 

»» 1878, 51 ditto ditto ditto 


showing that at least in quantity no material 
change has taken place. Most of the competi- 
tions, as I have already observed, have been for 
country buildings and for those in provincial 
towns, except in the case of the few large 
Government competitions which have occasion- 
ally taken placein London. The national compe- 
titions, however, have not as a rule been satis- 
factory in their results, —indeed, you will 
probably consider them as eminently unsatis- 
factory; and I will now place before you a few 
statistics relating to some of the larger compe- 
titions. 

The Government Offices Competition, 1857. 
Without going back as far as the competition 
for the Houses of Parliament, I would prefer to 
begin upon that for the great Government 
Offices in 1857,—an instance of such a con- 
spicuous failure that even the Government have 
only once ventured on an open competition 
since, for in the cases of the Law Courts and 
National Gallery a selected number of distin- 
guished architects were chosen to compete, each 
being paid a substantial honorarium. The 
number of designs sent in was 218, comprising 
from two to thirty drawings in each set. A 
public exhibition of the drawings took place at 
Westminster Hall in May, 1857, and created 
great interest not only in the profession but 
with the public, as about 27,000 persons visited 
the Hall in the first three days the designs were 
on view; and it was hoped at the time from 
the interest shown that architecture would 
become more appreciated by all classes of society. 
The “Instractions to Architects” were pre- 
pared with the greatest care as to detail, and 
the judges appointed to select the best designs 
were all men of the highest integrity and of 
distinguished position, and they were assisted 
in their labours by two eminently practical pro- 
fessional advisers, whose duty it was to examine 
the drawings and report how far the “ Instruc- 
tions” had been sufficiently complied with. 
Under such circumstances one would have su 
posed that the result would have been em 
satisfactory. Instead of that being the case, 
eae some of the very worst evils of com 
ition were conspicuously brought 
although the “ me ” ed 
authorship of a large number of designs 
well known that dhe anpeiysaias te abies na 
abandoned, and men of distinction felt that their 
interests would have suffered had they 
acknowledged without reserve the designs 
which they were represented to be 
It would have been but fair to the 





guished competitors to have at once 








especially ristic in 

the development of designs having Italian.Gothi, 
features, and some of the pure Classic designs 
were of very high and conspicuous merit. No 
tee was given that the successful com. 


Indeed, “being an open competition, 
and under the motto system,” the Government 
were too well aware of the risk in making any 


sete such @ course would be necessarily 
; and in a report of a Parliamentary 
committee in July, 1858 (more than a year after 
the competition), in considering the whole ques. 
tion of the Foreign Office constraction, the 
report states that,— 

* Your committee have duly considered all the circum. 
stances con with the recent competition for the 
Tecan ot salengiiaptand to teadeue tetas ot bon 

in 
bese wader ee gsr LY, and having also casidered the 
ali — — r toe emvalasion that at erecti hnet 
‘oreign ey - shou to th 
ptaactee posta en ; but, at the same * dag oom 
i to ex their opinion that there is 
n which necessarily 


Sass ar Of the inet gapee Seas om 
— see gerne hag se Babe oe hee a 
, where principle of unlimited eompetitio 

- icles af Wn-omeament 


necessarily be either limited 
or unlimited. the of limited competition a 
selection is made from men of known ability and com- 
i send in designs, and then 
security is given to the public that whatever difference 
thei ve merit, they will all be 

talent, and the execu- 


Public competitions 
n 


y 

competitors. No such security can, however, be given 
Gauss tie principle unlimited competitions adopt for 
actually sent in it is im bie to 
form any idea as to the amount of talent which the com- 
petition is likely to call forth, and it would be therefore 
most impolitie to enter into any previous ment or 
understauding which would ne the execution of the 

work to the competitors in an unlimited competition.” 

These certainly appear to me to be, on the 
whole, very sound principles; and if so, ‘they 
prove beyond all douht that open and unlimited 
competitions under the motto system, as gene- 
rally practised, are unsound and fandamentally 
wrong in first principles. 

The Goveraheeds Galess were really three dir- 
tinct competitions, viz., the block plan, the War 
Office, and the Foreign Office; and it was 
argued at the time how unwise it was to attempt 
to settle the detail buildings until a general 
plan of the whole was first determined upon, and 
the wisdom of this opinion was proved by the 
result that a French architect obtained the first 
premium for the block plan; an English firm of 
architects, the first iam for the Foreign 
Office ; Mr. Garling (an English architect), the 
first premium for the War Office. i 

The premiated design for the Foreign Office 
in the position arranged for by the Government 
was unable of being worked in with the block 
plan, and the premiated design for the War 
Office was equally unadapted to be worked in 
either with the block plan or with the Foreign 
Office, a complication resulting in the whole of 
the designs being abandoned, and the work of 


rebuilding a of the Government offices 
being vrenallly gil in the ordinary way of 
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by the lofty and more monumental character of 
the new Goreme buildings. 
The Government Office 
only disappointing from the fact that not one 
of the premi was ever carried out, 
but that the block plan was also set aside, and 
the opportunity of making Whitehall and West- 
minster the site of a magnificent group of 
Government offices, that might have been built 


by degrees, was, perhaps for ever, lost, as in 
1357 the land might have been purchased for a 


DB ene | ean erg to add that the suc- | society and society men,—and that meeting had 
an Cate was Mr. Waterhouse, who has | appointed the deputation on whose behalf he 
ae aly hes Bega * oak hace is now ag well| was now speaking. If the members of the 
ein deer > doataasce = goa = — roma = — deputation what they could 
ur. T. wards the attainm i 
= Lenten, known to all for his wonderful | view, they were hardly ied ibe 
rowan power in depicting in colour any archi-| they hardly knew how far and in what precise 
ural subject. The third premium of 1001. | direction the Company might be ready to 
ey awarded to Mr. John Robinson. The cost|go; at the same time, they were willing to 
of the drawings in this competition must have | discuss any proposition which the Compan 
been considerable, and involved an immense might make. Putting the question broadly, it 






comparatively moderate sum, but has since | amount of labour; and, indeed, it was estimated | came to this,—that if the members of the Court 


risen so largely in price, and the very erection | at the time that the drawings of the 109 com- 
of every Government office on an isolated spot | petitors cost 10,000/., and from experience of 
farther raises the value, as to now render it| that competition I think this was not an exag- | forces 


ag employers, and the members of the deputa- 
» as workmen, could use their combined 
so as to lift up their craft and bring it 






dificult to acquire the large area of land that | gerated estimate. In carrying out the work the | more prominently into public notice, they 


might have been easily obtained twenty years | successfal architect would have had to pre 
a complete set of working drawings (in additi 


should do so, so that people who had money to 
spend for decorative purposes should get the 





ago. 7 * og , 
Even at the time of the Government Office| to his competition designs), and the cost of | best possible value for their money. Unfortu. 


competition, the price of land had risen so much, | office expenses and assistance in working draw- 


nately, in their trade, as in many others, there 





that, while a few years previously, land, with ings, taken at, say, one-third, left him two-| were a great mauy“ slop” worker: st 
new official residences built on it, was valued |thirds as net profit on five per cent. on the} well as men, pone 4 wheat ae” ee — = 
at 12/.a square yard, in 1857 the same autho- | 70,0001., the cost of the buildings, or equal to, | peted, and successfully competed for a time, with 


rity valued it at 30 @ square yard 3 bat/say, 2,350. The profession, as a body, then, 
even on this advanced rate it was estimated | having spent 10,000I. on the preparatory draw- 


skilled workmen and respectable employers. 
The result was that a large portion of the public 





that the whole of the land required to be/ings for this building, not only lost all their | became disgusted, and lost faith in the craft. 
acquired by the Government to embrace the | labour, but 7,650/. in absolate money paid out |The common aim of conscientious and skilled 
area of the block plan, including the cost of | of pocket, to say nothing of the time and thought | employers and workmer should be, he thought, 
clearing the ground of existing buildings, could | of the principals who were engaged upon this | to educate public opinion as tothe value of good 


have been obtained for about one aad a half |i 
millions; add to this a similar sum for covering 


mportant work. work in the craft. How could that idea be 
The only other competitions during 1859| carried out? Mr. Crace, in his letter to the 


the area with new offices, and half a million for 
furniture, &c., it was supposed that about three 
ted the 
work. It is only right, however, to say that Sir 
W. Tite was of opinion that the premiated block 
plan involved an expenditure of five to ten 
millions, and that no country could be expected 


and a half millions would have 


to embark in it. 


worthy of passing notice were, perhaps, the Cam- | representatives of the workmen, had suggested 
bridge Guildhall and the Hartley Institution at | that they might form a sort of court, consisting 
Southampton; the Houses of Parliament for | of picked workmen,—men who had given evi- 
Sydney, in 1860, and the Northampton Town-hall; | dence of their competency,—to watch over 
the Milan competition for a grand monumental | the interests of the trade; but there would 
cemetery, in 1861, where large premiums were | be, he thought, serious difficulties in the way 
offered ; and the Thames Embankment competi-|of carrying out such a project. For his 





of the eminent and practical men who had com. | really important competition took place.* 


peted were worthy of consideration; and Lord 
John Russell desired that the whole of the 
designs should be set aside, and that the Govern- 
ment should consider what it was they wanted 
and what sums of money they were prepared to 
propose to Parliament to 

Considering that the talent and time of the 


ition rather than an architect’s. 
I will pass on to the year 1863, when the next 











THE PAINTERS’ COMPANY 
AND THE OPERATIVE PAINTERS AND 
DECORATORS. 


On Saturday afternoon last, a deputation of 


a fie iy gv a which was really an engineer’s compe-|own part, he was inclined to think that the 
0 1 


members of the Court might usefully co-operate 
with the men in making arrangements for a 
series of practical lectures on subjects con- 
nected with the trade, and in obtaining a hall or 
some other place where they could meet to dis- 
cuss questions of interest to the trade. Then 
the men would expect the employers to do what 
they could to make a practical market in the 
trade for the labour of the men who had attended 
the courses of lectures and improved themselves 


most eminent architects were engaged in the the operative painters and decorators of the/ in technical skill. The workman must live, and 


competition, believing, from the ambitious pro- 
gramme of the Government, the subject 












metropolis, attended, by invitation, a meeting of | he was not likely to go to much trouble in the 
was of the Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Com- 
the highest importance, and likely to lead to | pauy of Painters (otherwise Painter-Stainers), 
grand results, professional men have reason to be | to discuss with the members of the Court cer- 


way of acquiring technical knowledge and skill 
unless he had some guarantee that his knowledge 
and skill would be recognised by his beicg em- 


aggrieved at the abandonment of all idea of tain proposals which have been made by the/ ployed in preference to workmen who were less 


carrying ont these grand works. And the Company with the view of advancing the posi- 
results of other and later competitions have not tion of the workmen and of improving the 
encouraged any confidence in the schemes laid character of workmanship throughout the 


down in Government competition instructions. | trade. 





skilled. 
Mr. Pickering said that while he quite agreed 
with all that had been said as to the Jaudability 


The deputation consisted of Messrs. of the object in view, yet there were three or 


The award of the premi ing from 
Seeman alent aa French, Phillips, Doherty, Cotton, Dean, Cole, | fully steered clear of. Of course, if by means of 


8001. to 1001., to the seventeen selected designs, 
really ended this greatest of all national compe- 
titions, the Houses of Parliament only excepted, 
and it was estimated at the time that 50,000. 
had been expended in the preparation of the 
drawings, the premiums being only 5,000/., 
although I venture to believe that to be a very 
Cxaggerated estimate, and should think even 
half that sum was still beyond the real mark. 


Manchester Assize Courts Competition. 


Shipton, Pickering, Matthison, Thoroughgood, | four rocks ahead which would have to be skil- 


training, superior skilled workmen were created, 

Mr. J. G. Crace, the Master of the Company, | they would expect superior pay. As a foreman, 
expressed the pleasure which he and the mem-/|he should be glad, had he the means of distin- 
bers of the Court had in receiving the deputa- | guishing by any system of classification the man 
tion. The members of the Company were | who was skilled and who had acquired @ proper 
desirous, as far as lay in their power, to make | status in his craft, from the “slop” workman, 
their guild of some utility to the trade in general, | and he should be glad, as he had no doubt the 
and they wished to consult the members of the| masters would be, to employ the skilled 
trade generally as to the most desirable way in| workman in preference to the other. But 
which to give expression to their wish. They|there was a difficulty in deciding what 


and Inman. 





Following soon after Governmen 
rig important peorionl geaeniinen eased 
in April, 1859, for i 
chester, in which bag Sain Ghanian. sh Man. 


designs submitted was 109 
sig some of them com- 
prising as many ag thirty drawings; indeed, 


two designs. The 


400 square feet, 
Open one, and under the “aoe ae tn 


48 In the case of the Government Offices, the they could promote the welfare of 


authorship of many of the pa yee 
Manch » and the style of the age deputation mght propose to that end would 
= 80 well known as to | receive their most careful consideration, and 


leave no doubt ag to thee 


over, it was publicly a jaa what was generally agreed upon as the most 
was familiar to most of | excellent plan. 


Writing in the reports 
of thig com 4 


i 
F 
F 
i 


t on satisfactory, and | behalf of the deputation, 
hat the magnificent uilding har gee ahe| hich was, fairly 


: workmen of the trade 
considerably to increase hie ee gant _ tended ak —and the i 
. i held to consider the subject, meeting, 
given general satisfaction to then te one he should add, had consisted both of non- 


greatest credit to the 


Competent 






Mr, Shipton, in addressing the Court on 











asking many other questions. 


with the confidence of th 
that a meeting,| Mr. Pickering—May I ask 


bad been some talk 
their meetings away 


ere a very ancient guild,—indeed, they were, | form that mark of excellence was to take, 
ition took place | 80 to speak, the Royal Academy of Artists from | and how it could be devised, whether in the 
the time of Edward III. to that of George II. 
provincial and | They were the dispensers of very considerable | Painters’ Company, 80 as to meet a very great 
ondon architects took part. The cost | charities,—to the extent of about 2,000/. a year, | many 
of the buildings was set down at 70,0001, in-|—to old blind people, and invalided and incapa- | took 
ane fittings, and the competition created a|citated painters. But they had very limited | with 
arge amount of interest. The number of|fands independently of those charities. They | and he thoug 
had, on former occasions, had great pleasure in| matter lay. He thought that the operative- 
on . doing what they could towards promoting art 
, © competitor sent in six designs or modifica. | exhibitions ;—indeed, they were the first guild 
wns, and several of the competitors sent in| to carry out that idea; but what they then did 
covered an area of | was entirely carried out by the private subscrip- 
tions of the members of the Court of that day. 
They were most desirous now of see 


shape of registration or association with the 


rejudices on both sides. Personally, he 
itr. Crace’s suggestion of associateship 
the Painters’ Company very much to heart, 
ht that therein the germ of the 


associates of the Company suggested by Mr. 
Crace might form a sort of consultative com- 
mittee, who should, on behalf of the men, 
discuss with the employers not only the ques- 
tion of the registration of efficient workmen, bus 
ing how/|other questions of interest and importance. 
the trade at| But the question mainly turned on the — 
ing that the members of the| By whom were the associates to be elected | 


. Crace.—By the men. 
ue Pickering —I think that answer most 
, and it obviates the necessity of 


ee could the proposal meet 
Hr. Orece—How e men otherwise ? 
as to the number of 


Id desire to have ? 


representative of the skilled | Associates you T think from twelve to twenty,— 


i metropolis, had been} Mr. Crace.— 
a not fewer than twe 


lve nor more _ pag 6 
ickering said he might ere 

yay amongst the men of taking 

from public-houses, and of 
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endeavouring to get a hall of their own, 
they could meet to hear lectures or to consult | 


books of reference which were beyond their | 
means, as individuals, to purchase. Such hall 
might become a sort of central academy for the 
trade at large. Now the men did not come as 
suppliants for pecuniary assistance In the matter, 
but they asked for the countenance of the em- 
ployers in the promotion of such objects. 

Mr. Crace said it was intended by the com- 
pany to promote a series of lectures, and he 
hoped to commence such @ course himeelf. 

Mr. Matthison, Mr. French, Mr. Cotton, and 
Mr. Shipton, on the part of the men, and Mr. 
Monnery, Mr. J. D. Crace, Mr. London, and the 
Master on the part of the Company, continued 
the discussion. By the men the opinion was 
pretty generally expressed that the question of 
registration should, in deference to trade preju- 
dices, be waived for the present, although the 
members of the deputation appeared to be 
personally in favour of it. To bring the inter- | 
view to a practical conclusion, Mr. Shipton | 
suggested that the Court should authorise the | 
deputation to go back to the meeting which | 
elected them, reporting what had been said on | 
both sides, and asking the trade to appoint) 
from twelve to twenty representatives who | 
should really be the Associates of the Company, | 
though not at first, perhaps, taking that name. | 
In compliance with this suggestion, it was | 
eventaally resolved, on the motion of Mr. | 
Treasurer Monnery, seconded by Mr. W. Naylor, | 
“ That the Company would be willing to receive | 
a committee elected by the trade in its own 
way, to consider the arrangement of lectures on 
the aims and principles of decorative art, on 
colour, and on other portions of the trade ; and 
also for any other matters that may be con- 
sidered for the benefit of employers and em- 
ployed in the trade at large.” 

The proceedings were characterised by the 
utmost amity on both sides, and there is, we 
hope, good prospect of a successful realisation 
of the aims of Mr. Crace and his colleagues on 
the Court of the Painters’ Company. 








WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 

Tue new buildings which have been erected 
in Great Titchfield-street from the designs of 
Mr. R. W. Edis, for the West London School of 
Art, were opened on Monday evening last, when 
Mr. H. 8. Marks, R.A., delivered an address 
and presented the prizes to the successful 
students. 

The report of Mr. G. A, Stewart, the head-master, 
showed that 581 students had attended the school during 
the year,—an increase of 80 above the number of students 
in 1878. The receipts from fees were 704l., of which 308i, 
were derived from the Government grants, In the Govern- 
ment examinations, the school had gained one silver medal, 
two national book prizes, 23 third-grade prizes, 18 second- 
grade prizes, and 6 free studentships. For these examina- 
tions, 372 students sent 2,860 works to South Kensington. 
At the examinations conducted on the school premises, 175 
students competed, and 91 were successful. Two of the stu- 
dents,—Miss Hoskyn and Mr. Carroll,—had gained first 
certiticates of the third grade at South Kensington ; and Mr. 
R. Rickatson, another, had gained admission to the schools 
of the Royal Academy, At a competition of members of 
a sketching-club, formed of students from five of the 
principal art schools of London, two out of five prizes 
were gained by students of this school,—Mr. Tidmarsh for 
the best landscape, and Mr, Breach for the best sketch 


from animal life. 

Mr. Marks congratulated the students on 
getting out of their old, dark, ill-ventilated 
building. They must feel grateful to his friend 
Mr. Edis, the architect, who had so admirably 
planned and arranged all the different school 
and class Tooms, and, with the tact and energy 
of a business-man, combined the taste, feel- 
ing, and invention of the artist. He then 
remarked upon the fact that the committee had 
on this occasion requested an artist to preside 
instead of a lord, a bishop, or a member of Par. 
liament, who, however learned and eminent the 
might be in their respective spheres, were a | 
to have notions about art as crude as they ae 
original. The facilities for the cultivation and 
study of art had within the last forty years 
become so numerous that we were in danger of 
having too many painters of pictures. Every- 
body who had good eyesight could be tau cht 
how to paint and draw up toa certain oint, 
but invention, feeling,—all the qualities that 
to make the painter as distinguished from the 
mere mechanist,—could not be taught, but must 
be born. Oar exhibitions, he grieved to sa 
were full of specious and bad pictures painted 
by men who, with more humbleness "of aim 
might have been admirable art-workmen. Good 
art might be shown in an infinite variety of 


here | 
pany pts tile or pattern, was as much an 
‘though in a lesser degree, as the 





ways, and the man who designed a good paper. 








Pe ive piece of metal-work, or a frequen 
hanging, an effective piece artist, attendant at the meetings of the Social sa 


‘litte 
sculptor. It was much better to a litt 

thing thoroughly well than a great one badly, 
and he who could produce a well-designed chair 
or book-cover did more real service to art than 
he who painted an inferior picture. It had been 
urged that students should curb their ambition, 
and be contented with the lot which had been 
cast for them in their callings. The doctrine 
was, to his mind, one of rather cruel discourage- 
ment. He could not forget that in the son of 
a common sailor, a journeyman house- painter, a 
carver and gilder’s apprentice, @ mason's boy, 
the son of a small shopkeeper selling plaster 
casts, and a barber's son, the world had dis- 
covered a Clarkson Stanfield, a David Roberts, 
a Sir Francis Chantrey, a John Gibson, a Flax- 
man, and a Joseph Mallord William Turner. 
The Scott Monument at Edinburgh, which 
suffered little in comparison with late efforts of 
the kind, was the design of a journeyman car- 
penter. The list might be indefinitely pro- 
longed if it were necessary to show that con- 
tentment and rest were hardly virtues when art 
called, and that it was by enterprise, unflagging 
industry, tenacity of purpose, devotion to 
nature, and high aims, that the goal was won. 
After giving some practical advice to the stu- 
dents, he recommended them to draw whenever 
and whatever they could. We had had, he 
observed, a good many men remarkable for bad 
drawing, but he never remembered in the 
whole history of art to have heard of any who 
drew too well. He did not wish to be mis- 
understood. He would say, “Let your aims 


‘be high, for whatever work you do will be 


better in consequence; but pause and con- 
sider well before you determine to be an 
artist.’ The struggle for success was & 
very hard one, and became harder every year 
on account of increased competition. The path 
was indeed hard to follow, and the obstacles to 
be overcome must be vanquished by indomitable 
will, untiring perseverance, and last, bat by no 
means least, strong and vigorous health. A vote 
of thanks, on the motion of Mr. W. Graham, 
seconded by Mr. Edis, was cordially given to 
Mr. Marks for presiding. 

The works in the erection of the school build- 
ings have been carried out by Messrs. Watson 
Brothers. 

The school will, it is hoped, be increasingly 
useful and prosperous in its new quarters. Mr. 
J. D. Crace is the honorary secretary. 








THE LATE MR. CHAS. HART, METAL 
WORKER. 


We hear with much regret of the death of 
Mr. Charles Hart, head of the firm of Hart, 
Son, Peard, & Co., of London and Birmingham. 
From his early youth Mr. Hart was engaged 
in that business out of which grew those 
manufacturing establishments for art-metal 
work which for a generation have made his name 
a familiar one. 

The exhibits of the firm of Hart & Sons at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 revealed to the 
expositors of the Gothic revival one of 
the sources whence metal-work that was in 
harmony with their works could be supplied, 
and as year by year the public demand in- 
creased, so also were the means of production, 
coupled with a generous appreciation of the 
value ve — art- education. Endowed with 
a most retentive memory, and liar capacit: 
for enlisting the Prcrescan Hs of ‘sia sinock Sli. 
Mr. Hart was able, with but little attention to 
minor details, to originate and see carried 
through works that would have dismayed men 
of a less enthusiastic and sanguine tempera- 
ment. Some ten years ago, however, the mental 
strain of so active a life induced him to pro- 
pose a partnership to the two gentlemen who 
have since then been associated with him, and 
on whom, together with his eldest son at the 
Birmingham works, the general conduct of the 
business has’devolved for some time past. 

The subject of this notice was not merely an 
earnest man of business: he read extensively. 
Next to Biblical studies, archeology was his 





favourite pursuit, and although takin 

part, publicly, in the penbiediaee of Se anon 
societies of which he was a member, he seldom 
missed, until quite recently, attending their 
meetings, and contributing, as best he could, to 
their success. He was also a member of the 
British Association, the Royal Institution, and 


the Society of Arts, as well as a 


Association. 

About twelve years since he removed from 
London to Harborne, near Birmingham, where. 
after a sudden attack of bronchitis, he died, on 
the 15th inst. We have reason to know that 
the loss of his charitable aid and good counsel 
will be much felt in the neighbourhood. 








GREAT REREDOS IN THE CATHEDRAL 
OF OUR LADY OF THE PILLAR, 
SARAGOSSA, 


Tue tradition respecting the ancient and 
venerable Church of the Pillar, in Saragossa, is 
well known to the devout of the Roman Catholic 
Church. That tradition states that in the year 
of our Lord 40, in the reign of the licentious 
Emperor Julius Cesar Caligula, when the patron 
saint of Spain, the Apostle, James the Greater, 
was preaching the Gospel, the Virgin Mary 
appeared to him in human form, surrounded by 
a chorus of angels, who bore an image of the 
Saviour on a column of jasper, with the com. 
mand to the Apostle to erect on the spot where 
she presented herself to him, near the banks of 
the Ebro, a chapel in her hovour, in which this 
column was to be preserved for ever as an 
ostensible sign of Divine protection and the 
love of the Virgin for the city of Saragossa 
and Spain. 

We need not describe the modest primitive 
chapel which was at first erected on the spot 
designated; nor the first cathedral, which 
existed at the time of the Saracen irruption, 
and which was restored after their expulsion by 
Bishop Don Pedro de Libranos, chiefly through 
the generous donations of Don Gaston de Fox, 
Viscount of Bearn; nor yet the magnificent 
church which was erected in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which endured until the end of the seven- 
teenth, and which consisted of a single and 
spacious naye, enriched with superb artistic 
gifts; nor, finally, the sumptuous temple, as it 
stands now, the first stone of which was 
solemnly laid on the 25th of July, 1686, the 
festival of the patron saint of Spain, and which 
was constructed conformably to the plans and 
designs of the well-known architect, Don Fran- 
cisco de Herrera. 

The engraving in our present issue represents 
the great altar of the cathedral, the admirable 
work of the sculptor Damian Forment, and 
which formed part of the older charch, one of 
the finest works of art in the celebrated 
basilica. 

It is placed in the centre of the edifice, 

between four pillars. In its base appear seven 
sculptures in high relief, illustrating as many 
passages of the New Testament, separated by 
small figures in niches, with canopies and pin- 
nacles of admirable execation. In the principal 
part of the reredos are three important pieces 
of sculptares, that in the centre representing 
the ascension of the Virgin, those at the sides 
the Nativity and the Presentation in the 
Temple. They are under elaborate canopies. 
Two large figures,—the Apostle James and the 
Archbishop San Braulio,—guard the two sides 
of the magnificent basement. 
This elaborate work is in alabaster, from the 
neighbourhood of the town of Escatron, and accord- 
ing to authentic documents, preserved amongst 
the archives of the church, the sculptor For- 
ment commenced the work in 1509, and finished 
it in 1515. The price paid him for the work 
was 9,000 gold scudos (4,5001.). 








The Protection of Theatres from Fire. 
—At last week’s meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the Building Act Committee 
reported that they had received from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office a list of theatres in the 
metropolis of which plans and drawings had 
been deposited in that office; that permission 
had been granted for tracings of the same to be 
taken for the use of the Board, and recommended 
that the expenditure of a sum, not exceeding 
1001., should be authorised by the Board for the 
purpose. Mr. Rantz, in moving the adoption of 
the report, observed that there were forty cae 
theatres in London, and plans of thirty-two ° 
them could be obtained from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office. These plans were required for the 
purposes of the powers vested in the by 
the Act of 1878, in respect of the of 
theatres from fire. The motion was 
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KNOYLE HOUSE, WILTS. 


Kxoyte Hovss, the country seat of Mr. 
Alfred Seymour, has been for long in the pos- 
session of his family. It stands on the 


southern slope of @ range of hills 


ing most extensive views of the counties of 
Dorset and Wilts. Our view is taken from the 
north-west. On both the north and west sides 
public roads run, the one at an obtuse angle to 


the other. These have influenced 


riali 


have been swept away. 


The principal feature of the plan is the large 
central hall and picture-gallery, on the site of 
the old open court, built to contain the famous 
family pictures, amongst which are Henry VIIL., 
by Holbein, and family portraits of Queen Jane 
Seymour, Sir Edward Seymour, Speaker of the 


House of Commons, &e. 


The hall is lighted from the roof, and has 
galleries at each end, carried by ancient Italian 
marble columns imported by Mr. Seymour. 
Beyond is the great dining-room, lighted from 
the roof and by large windows at the east end, 
opening into a conservatory. On the south side 


have been added @ drawing-room, 


plan, in which will be introduced ancient Italian 


columns. The roof of this will be 


as a flat dome. Beyond this is built a new 
billiard-room, with rooms over. On the north 
side the building has been much remodelled in 
plan, and almost entirely rebuilt. The west 
side has been added to and partially rebuilt, 
while the large porch is new. Over the whole 
house @ new story and roofs have been raised, 
the grand staircase being new, and shifted from 


ita old position, 


There was no architectural style about theold 
house; therefore, for the new works the later 
(on the type 
of John Thorpe’s work at Holdenby and Kirby), 
while the southern side is treated in a more 


Elizabethan style has been selected 


Italian manner. 


The dressed stonework is of Box-ground stone, 
supplied by Messrs. Pictor & Son, and worked 
at their quarries. It is of most excellent 


quality, for only one or two stones 


the last severe winter. The walling is of 
Tisbury and Shaftesbury green stone, in coursed 


ashlar work, lined with brick or 


works have been carried out by local workmen, 
under Mr. J. Carder and Mr. Howell as foremen ; 
Mr. Carder, sen., acting as clerk of works. The 
interior fittings are not yet finished; nor are 
they all, as yet, decided on; but certain por- 
Hous are in the hands of Messrs. G. Trollope & 


— The architects are Mr. 
atpenter and Mr, B, Ingelow, 
Chambers, London, 











RESTORATION OF ST. SEPULCHRE’S 

: CHURCH, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 

HE charch of $t. Sepulchre. sit 
ae of Holborn-viadent and Fares hag 
has been undergoing restoration since July, 


1878, the works bein inci 
, the & principall 
the interior, I¢ is, I belioties 4 


r the city of London, being 150 ft. long by 


* ft. wide, and, with the iti 

. , J addi 
= 8 Chapel, 80 ft. wide internally 
, he general area of the church 
old oak high-backed pews removed 
structed into open seats, with 


old Materials, A bed 
. of concrete i 
= vite area of the church, 6 hd 
= ps maacy Precaution, owing to the 9 
T of interments which have taken place; 


Temovi 
noving and relaying the old re 


Menta] slabs 


Telating to : 
Parish, hasten families connected with the 


Ot particular interest, is 
one now nearly 
apt, June eoorded by Stow to the aay st 
Vi ohn Smith, who wag some 
slab ae and died in 1631, It is a dark blue 
wan - shield neat ond of the south aisle; 
incieed 4 on the left-hand corner, are 





ly the plan of the old house, much of which 
is retained and incorporated with the new por- 
tions, while some badly-built portions of the old 


y: 


Stones that were legibl firwer 
Positions ag possible,  Amongut the ony monu- 
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supporting the groins reinstated as before, and| north and south aisles, the former bei 
é being of fi 
the old wrought-iron gate lengthened and | lights, with transome about inldwoy, te latees 























































refixed. 

The porch, vestibule, and general 
between the seats are paved with encaustic 
tiles (except where old incised slabs remained 
with legends upon them), in patterns and with 
ornamental borders, arranged in combinations of 
four, six, eight, or more tiles forming the designs, 
chiefly in red, black, and yellow; the enriched 
portions being, after the antiqae manner, glazed, 
the remainder plain encaustic; the whole exe- 
cuted by Mr. Godwin, near Hereford. The floor 
beneath the seats is formed with yellow deal 
blocks laid diamond-wise. The pavement to the 
chancel is of marble mosaic, and is a revival of 
the old Roman tesselated paving, in small cabes 
of various coloured marbles not more than half 
an inch square, each laid in mastic, and 
thoroughly consolidated with concrete founda- 
tion, being finished with a smooth polished 
surface. 

In front of the altar-table is a vesica-shaped 
centre panel in red tessersw, enriched with rays 
in white and green, around a cross, and crowns 
in black and white, the sacred monogram, 
I.H.8., in colour, being inserted at the intersec- 
tion of the arms of the cross. On either side 
of this are two panels of a geometrical de. 
sign, after the style of the opus Alexandrinum, 
having diamond panels of red enclosed in 
squares and circles of green, united together by 
smaller circles of the same colour surrounded 
by bands of black and white on yellow ground, 
connecting the whole of the squares and circles 
into one design. Around them is a border com- 
posed of various colours, enriched with small 
crosses and lines of black. 

At the sides of the altar-table are simple 
panels of Venetian mosaic, being a mixture of 
all colours. Beneath the altar-table is a repro- 
duction, in mosaic (formed of black letters on 
a white ground) of a Latin inscription from the 
old black marble slab to the memory of Dr. 
Bell, who was vicar of the parish during the 
restoration of the church immediately after the 
Great Fire of 1666. 

In the centre of the chancel, between the 
choir seats, is another beautiful mosaic pave- 
ment, in style opus vermiculatum, of an orna- 
mental design, with scrolls and foliage in various 
colours and ornamental bands. On either side, 
adjoining the steps of the Sacrarium, are again 
two large panels of Venetian design, with fleurs-de- 
lis and coloured borders of a similar character. 

The whole has been well and carefully 
executed by Messrs. Burke & Co., of Paris, and 
Newman.street, London. 

Daring the progress of the works, and upon 

taking down one bay of each side-gallery, finding 
they were getting into an unsound and dan- 
gerous state, they were entirely removed ; the 
seats also, being most uncomfortable and ill- 
adapted for public worship. We need hardly 
add that upon the removal of the galleries it has 
very materially conduced to the better lighting 
of the church, as well as greatly enhancing the 
general effect of this fine and lofty interior. 
The internal face of the walls, upon removal 
of the old wood and plaster lining, &., brought 
to light the remains of ag emp eset 
j and arches, though muc i in ; ; , 
reas by the fire. Tt ae not @ difficult task to| in very good preservation, with the — of 
make out the mouldings, and restore the same /| the projecting basin at the bottom of : in same. 
throughout, the new tracery portions being} Almost immediately opposite this - — 
designed in the same character as they origi-| discovered a recessed tomb cut out in me av | 
nally existed about the year 1450. Remains of | ness of the wall, having & groined th Ae ; 
a two-light window, with transome, placed | reticulated pattern tracery upon it - ~ 
midway, were also discovered near the angle of | portion, with its slab placed about 5 ~ : 
the south-east wall, having been filled up with} the floor, had been, however, — en a 7 
brickwork when the south wall of the church | destroyed, and afterwards bricke ~ A e 
was altered ia 1790. This has not been restored. | the piscina in the south wall of the —— 
The lower portions of the walls, under the win- | found the remains of a stone corto P’ 5 oe y 
dows, being found in an unsound condition, they | destroyed, but ranging in a line wit ; arena | 
were lined with stone ashlar, built up in cement, placed doorway on the north side o' - oa : 
with moulded string below the window-sills.|in the north aisle, indicating at vere n ors € 
Where such portions of the jambs and tracery | tionof the ancient rood-loft screen to al — 
to the windows required reinstatement, it was be 






































































being of four lights, somewhat similar, bat both 
formed of the same size and shape of arches ie hee 
as discovered to have been originally while the Hid 
works were in progress. 

All the windows have been filled with pattern 
glazing of various alternating colours, formed 
of cathedral-tinted glass upon the outside. The 
glazing, however, is double, having large squares 
of colourless glass inserted upon the inside, 
within window tracery, which is scarcely dis. 
cernible, for the purpose of keeping out sound 
caused by the noisy traffic passing on the 
Viaduct, as well us to moderate the changes of 
temperature by the vacant air space formed 
between the double glass. 

The removal of the old and much-admired 
organ, which occupied the space immediately in 
front of the tower, was determined upon after 
the other galleries were taken down; upon 
doing so it brought to light the original arches 
forming the lower structure of the tower. These 
arches, three in number, were found to have 
been filled up in the year 1790, as is recorded in 
the minutes of the vestry books, not by Sir 
Christopher Wren, as alleged, but sixty-seven 
years after his death; when circular arches 
were inserted within the ancient Gothic arches 
of the tower, not with the intention of strengthen- 
ing the tower, which it did not require, but to 
invest the work with a Classical dress, and to 
cover the surface of the damaged stonework, 
where much calcined by the fire. A perfect 
restoration of each arch being found possible, it 
has been faithfully carried out in stone, with 
their original beautiful mouldings and columns, 
with caps and bases, beneath the arches. The | 
walls are 6 ft. in thickness, and the largest arch 
—that on the east side of the tower—not less 
than 30 ft. in height. These piers and arches : 
were composed of Kentish rag, formed of large 
sizes, laid in courses very finely set and jointed. 

Other discoveries have also been made of con- 
siderable interest. 

Upon the removal of the old loft connected 


command. 


very mate- 


circular in 


carried up 


leading into the parvise immediately over the 
porch from the church; and at the side of this 
doorway part of a window which, from its posi- 
tion and small size, is supposed to have been a 
watching window, as from this spot was obtained 
an uninterrupted view of the altar at the east 
end of the church. Some distance up this south 
aisle was also discovered (having been filled up 
with rabble) the remains of an old sepulchre or 
tomb, of a large size, with well-moulded arch, 
formed contemporarily with the church itself, and 
thought by some to have been the tomb of Sir 
John Popham, by whom the church was rebuilt, 
and whose statue for some time existed in the 
niche immediately over the porch doorway. A 
few feet beyond are the remains of an old piscina, 
with a portion of the shelf and water-drain. 
Another piscina was found at the south-east re- 
spond of the north aisle, being double, having a 
small column dividing it into two, with two 
water-drains and shelf above. These were much 
mutilated by the fire. One other is situated in 
a similar position in St. Stephen’s Chapel, but 


suffered in 


. The 


R. Herbert 
of Carlton 


confined to 
church 


of St. Ste- 


has had its 
and recon- 


i he chancel. 
line of. demarcation of the c t the back 


| stone steps built up % rs age 
carefully executed in gree haga bn seoamaie, and a small stone doorway with its 


ini rtions are found to be of either 
Sectish oe oo: Sinaia There is an old|original door-hooks, about a pic: oo 
engraving still extant, taken in ro vit com Mom (the ena tot po doorway to 
sowing 6 view ot he cee eepivlny vagetas tite stken Sovess the obureb, immediately in 
; 5 chancel, is now to be seen; these 
rtion of the wagon-headed roof over ee eee fally preserved, and left 


coats of whitewash, immediately under the east | open B eee -_ a eal ee | | 
the floor two large sculptured blocks of stone, i 
with the remains of the wings of angels cut f 
them. These probably formed corbels , 





with the vestry-clerk’s office, upon the south 
side near the west end of the church, were 
found the remains of an old stone doorway f 
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imbers ancient roof. There were from the designs and under the direction of Mr, 
aah ee ae of eo nenaey, and | Arthur Billing, of Newman & Billing, Tooley- 


moaldi . Decorated character, and many | street. : 
ets seen built up in the inside of In addition, it may not be uninteresting to 
the wall, particularly in St. Stephen’s C hapel, | your readers to give the following statement of 
giving evidence of there having been a former | the several restorations and repairs which the 
church of @ much earlier date. There are two | church has undergone, as recorded in the Minute. 
large corbels upon the face of the east wall of | books of the vestry (except the ye 

St. Stephen’s Chapel, formed apparently by the a The church rebuilt by Sir John Popham, 

l be i space, 50. 
wall below being cut away for the altar 5; EO. sasiy doctenpad iy: ton ties aaa 


—immediately beneath. These corbels corre- ( 5 ) 5 
spond, in hoth form and mouldings, with) 3. Restoration of the interior after the Fire, 


>is be seen the inside face of the | 1670. 
rah Se allt 4, Repairs to the outside walls, and “the 


th ll of the tower of St. Margaret’s 
Church, West: necessary alterations under the steeple,” being | oy, 


Church, Westminster, and would seem to indi- 
cate that the same hands had been engaged in| the columns and arches put up under the old 
Gothic arches to the tower, 1790. 


the masonry of both churches, from their style ov : 
and date being nearly coeval. 5. New roof and ceiling, together with some 
The screens enclosing the vestibules and | repairs to the exterior of the tower, 1834. 

lower portion of the tower are of oak, with| Having thus given a description of the restora- 
colamns and carved capitals and enrichments | tion of the church now just completed, I take 
to the arched openings, and the lower panels | the opportunity, after a careful search through 
are filled in with carvings removed from the | the old minute-books belonging to the vestry, to 
old gallery fronts; these, upon being cleaned | lay before your readers: such portions as relate 
from their several coatings of paint, were found | to the works carried ont in the former restoration 

of the church immediately after the Great Fire 


to be of elm, one having in the centre R. C., 
and a crown over the monogram; another | of 1666, in order to show that the churchwardens, 


double NC conjoined with a crown between two through the vestry, had the works carried ont 
olive-branches, &c. The whole of the upper under their direction, making their agreement 
portion of the screen is filled in with plate-| separately with the various tradesmen, such 
glass, thus allowing an uninterrupted view of |as mason, plasterer, bricklayer, carpenter, 
the interior. The two seats immediately in|smith, and plumber, each of whom is named, 
front of these screens in the nave have been | together with their several charges. Differences, 
appropriated by the churchwardens, with the | however, appear to have arisen with one or 
addition of a considerable quantity of old carved | more of those evgaged in the execution of the 
panelling introduced in the framing at the backs. | works and the vestry; in consequence of which 

The screens enclosing St. Stephen’s Chapel it was referred to two arbitrators, who ulti- 
are of Caen stone, elaborately carved with| mately chose an umpire to settle these diffe- 
polished Devonshire marble and granite columns, rences, as will be seen in the following extracts 
the smaller openings being formed by columns | concerning the vestry meetings, and their carry- 
of polished green Irish marble. In the small | ing out the work of church restoration :— 


circles immediately over the arched openings) « y¢gg_y, 
‘ ‘1666, November 29th.—At a vestry held at St. Bar- 
have been introduced carved heads, conven- | tholomew’s Hall, Smithfield :~' That the Churchwardens 
tionally treated, of the twelve Apostles, about | take order forthwith for the repairing of the Church Porch, 
half life-size ; the carving has been well executed | Fay t itiving, blige He prtcct CT dl thee, ak, Sal 
by Mr. Seale, of Walworth. Now that the organ | mettle, and other goods belonging to the chureh, and also 
has been placed, by desire of the vestry, imme- | their several disbursements concerning the melting of 
diately behind these screens, I would strongly jd —_ o oe popersg hg one aoe sa 
advise their removal and refixing at the back of | Bryan into a book to be made for that pticular weed ‘ 
the a in the chancel, thus forming good | [It is foes . te regretted so interesting a document is 
e screens, as they interfere greatly with | °°! 2oW to be found, 
nedseenanes ae r¢ fest idhicnin 0 ieee: | “ December 13th That the Churchwardens do forthwith 
aaa ahah de Bich gan. | cause allthe... . broken bell-mettle cleansed out of the 
church is lighted by seven sun-burners, | dust, and that they deliver the same to John Godson, of 
placed in the centres of the large panels | Bisbopsgate-street, London, carpenter, he pring te bond 
forming the ceiling of the nave (by Mr. fob-g rd. aot an re three be se pee pre nay Balt, of 
Meacock). Suspended beneath the centre of | bell-metile, ‘aad deliver’ the Bolle of ‘his wr Bah 
the ome arches is placed an ornamental — open Aan the ee weigh he or weight 
prion ; re | when cast and delivered as the - ntain 
at g agp: gee pebe a chiefly which is to be delivered to him, And that ia considerst ion 
gilt. rk has been carried out with thereof, the Churchwardens do pay Mr, Godson after the 
great care and ekill by Messrs. Gardner, of ate of 20s. for each one hundredweightthe bells shall wei 


Charing-cross, from the architect’s designs. | coproted fer nich tak tenia eee pee ee 


The old font is placed upon two steps, imme- | pay Mr, W 2 i 

diately in front of the tower oe in the | and likewise 28, 6d. banteed Seenstieg Gina 
vestibule, the interesting old oak cover being | “ 1667. February 13th.—That Mr. Berry forthwith take 
retained, with its carved angels and other | —_ eae the rest of the churchwardens for roofing of 
ornamental carved portions gilt. The east | all. otha anciemelde tnantical hoa Socal sae. Bells againat 
window of the chancel is the only one that they shall be brought in from the Bellffounder.” 

has not been restored. It contains the stained| ‘‘ March 22nd.—That the Churchwardens shall take 


glass executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barrand, | {°° bh Pca, of the Bells, and for bringing them 


twenty yearsago. This, together with the old| “ May 7th.—Th vestry and Churchwardens, with 
. ’ tth— it the V 

reredos, remains as before. The pulpit and | such as they shall call to their io em 

reading-desk, lowered only, have been placed at | workmen for the gaining an Estimate what the charge of 


| d Aor 
the entrance of the chancel, though the pulpit, | anak toe phar ity anaes popes ideretion 


pee and east window were designed to what course they may take concerning the same.” 
y the architect. June 20th.—That Mr. Knight shall pay the Bell- 

a en old organ has been placed in ffounder 12s. for Plumbers’ Work fn 
tephen’s Chapel being atl enlareed on “ August 27th.—It was agreed between the Vestrymen 
each side ina similar sheinanar to the ro a tery a "Cheech n'a ‘Steeple by ite yo i be 
thus filling up completely the front of the | referred to John Feyon and eorge Hodgkins, t 
chapel, being nearly 40 ft. in width. The whole | °" Friday, the 29th inst., or such other person as Mr. 
the 


has been decorated, the pipes and carving gilt, peony Br aaepee! | and if they cannot agree, then 


as before, by the organ-builders, Messrs. Gray & | That the Church 
Davison. The interior of the church alle hae serving of the Church walla from the 
been painted in encaustic of two tones of colour OE Ocneter ' That Strong, 
80 as to allow of its being washed down at any by Mr. Berry and Mr Hoaghs shall iew the work and 
time, the colours being quite permanent. The | Workmanship and materials need b Ms. Morey shows toe 
groins forming the ceiling to the aisles and Church, and if he be not satisfied i have 
large panels to the nave are finished a light-|‘"* Qetober 18.—Thet the Ghent ins forthwith 
grey colour, with white borders, and the walls | with Mr. Yates concerning the refining the ben wane 
te pet mimen colour. This, together with |" s patater sa meesseek. tom Willacy dik 
. ie giasing of the a, has been executed o’clock, a meeting be peep Syn he of money to Anish 
'y Messrs. Pitman Son, of Newgate-street. the Steeple and hang up the 2 and that the Church: 
The heating of the church has been carried | ¥*™4e5 of Middlesex be 
out by means of emall iron pipes placed in|,“ December S1.—That the Churchwardens, with the 
covérel dem tal odil cases above the peared he Deouty and Comaion Dounsiimen, forthwith 
nec with bones. quantity placed hensedis Church Bie ‘eat co ahoee ie eet ee ne 
ing and level wi “ Mr. ‘kins afterwards appe before the same 
Bacon & Bn are! with the floor, by Mepars, Sentry, it wad agreed thet Mr. Hod finieh 
Tlie snaten be taille Carpe ex'e work of the 8 flooss aud root the Church 
by Messrs. Dove Brothers, builders, Isli et ydbeden fe Py on or beft the ath 
Mr. Hammond acting as clerk of the works, Lela kim beaee 2 momesny pres 
have 30, paid him by Mr, Knight January 1 next, and 361, 
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when the work is finished, whereof Mr, Knight gave Mr 


Me Graces, thet Mr Bell and Mr. , lines 


Council, Churchwardens, and what other i 
shall be thought fit to be summoned by the + geome 
pany Alderman Bucknal, to a tion to his 
ajesty for some relief reb the Church; 
that the Churchwardens forthwith agree Mr. Wilmott 
for refining the bars of lead, wherein it is supposed the 
Parish Plate may be found, at as cheap a rate as they can 
and make their report to the next Vestry.” 4 
“* Jan 17.- the Churchwardens ¢o apply them. 
» ted = e Recorder ance what course the Parish 
may rebuilding ‘hurch, as it consisteth 
of the City and County.” _ 
** 1668, January 27,—It was this day moved and agreed 
that Mr. Bell, with the iy and Common Council, and 
Mr. Berry, shall meet the Parishioners, without, on Satur. 
day a at 2 of the Clock, concerning the rebuilding of the 
wu ” 


‘March 4.—The Vestry this day, treated with Mr. 
Marshall con the 12 Pillars of the Church, and it 
was gronives that he should prepare them with as much 
speed as he can. 

“* March pier caps nee with Mr. John Hodgson 
that he shall e @ good su i 
six bells in St. Sepulchre’s 
such brasses as we enone a“ 
excepting iron copper ropes ; end for this he is to 
have One hundred Pounds the beginning of the next month, 
and forty Pounds when the frame is in the Steeple, and 
forty Pounds when the frame is completed and the bells 

fit to ring, in all 180%, It is also agreed to have 
an 1001, towards ce of the Bellis in the month of 
May, and what remains due to him half a year after we 
have had trial of the bells.” 

“ September 29.—Ordered that Mr. Bell forthwith pay 
1001. to Mr. Marshall in prt payment of his works to be 
done in the Charch,”’ 

‘©1669. March 2.—Ordered that Mr. Blount be employed 
for performing the Plasterers’ work for the Church and 
Vestry, he doing the same as well and upon as reasonable 
terms as the same may be done by another person.” 

“That Mr. Knight pay Mr. one hundred and six 
— in satisfaction of all Plumbers’ work done for the 

estry, and take a discharge for the same.” 

‘* June 28.—That Mr, Marshall shall go forward in 
making a stone wall on the North side of the Churchyard, 
where formally there wasa pale. That Mr. Patrick pay 
Mr, Axtell two bills now delivered for Churchwork for 
Smiths’ work and for Bricklayers’ work.” 

“September 27.—Ordered that Mr. Good cover the 
Church with Lead, and be allowed 3s. a hundred for laying 
of it, and Mr. Good to be at the charge of fetching it from 
the water side.” ; 

* April 19, 1670,—That the Dr. discharge Mr. Hodgkin- 
son’s bill of £162 3s. 4d. for the floors of the Gallery, and 
other works done about the Church, given in by one bill, 
amounting to the same sum,” y 

“March 21,—That the Dr., Deputy, Common Council, and 
Churchwardens or any five of them, with Hodson, the bell- 
ffounder, concerning the Bells that are faulty make such 

they shail think fit.” 


agreement with him as 
Upon the perusal of the foregoing I think it 


workmanship, hanging, 


extremely doubtful whether Sir Christopher 


Wren was in any way engaged in connexion 
with the works as there described : had it been 
otherwise there would have been no necessity 
for either arbitrators or an umpire. 

In the life of Sir Christopher Wren, written 
by James Elmes, which has been quoted as 


documentary evidence of his having been en- 
gaged in the restoration of St. Sepulchres 


Church after the Fire of 1666, all that is there 
stated is “that St. Sepulchre’s Church was 
begun to be rebuilt in 1670, and finished about 
this year,” whereas the repairs of the harch 
were commenced in 1667 and completed in 1670. 
To show that the author is not to be implicitly 
relied upon, he states that “ in the year 1704 Sir 
Christopher Wren added the plain square bell- 
tower to the fine Church of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born,” the adjoining parish church ; whereas, 10 
fact, the tower is the old Gothic one (faced only 
in stone). The old Gothic arches are to be seen 
inside the church, being similar to, though much 
smaller than, those St. Ichre’s tower. 
During the year 1708 an Act of Parliament ws 

i ish churches 


in the cities of London and Westminster, when 


St. Sepulchre’s undoubtedly formed ono of 


_| them; but it should be borne in mind that this 


after the 
restoration and reopening of gt Bepalches 
Church. There is published list of these Sty 
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sistory Court, relative to the —— of the 
churchwardens and vestry of Sepulchre’s, 


London, for & ; 
‘sh charch, states “ it was seriously da 


by the Great Fire of London, and was restored 
(whether under the superintendence of Sir 


Christopher Wren or not does not sppear).” 


Ina short history of the parish, byptgge for 


Mr, Hoby, who filled the office of treasurer- 
churchwarden of St. Sepulchre’s, London, many 
years since, he states that he called the atten. 
tion of the vestry to piles of papers in the 
yestry-clerk’s offices, and upon page 
tion for examining them, spent much valuable 
time in doing so. There he found several valn- 
able deeds relating to the early history of the 


found amongst papers be 


parish and endowments of the church. 


them he was successful in finding one which 
was the means of his eventually obtaining the 
endowment by William of Newcastle of an estate 
devised by will in 1838, which for many years 
before had been lost to the parish. At the/| The 
conclusion of this paper he writes,—‘ The church 
much injured by 

The inhabitants 


was not destroyed, but ve: 
the Fire of London in 1 
would not wait until Sir Christopher Wren could 
attend to‘them, but repaired their own charch, 
and did it so badly that a long time elapsed 
before he would grant the certificate necessary 
to enable them to obtain the money from the 
Commissioners.” 


Antuvr Brine, F.R.LB.A. 


AT 


THE LATEST ELECTRIC LAMP, 
Iris impossible to read the accounts 
from time to time, reach this country, of the 
gallant struggles maintained by Mr. Edison in his 
attempts to master the great secrets of nature, 
without the warmest sympathy. It is very 
mach to be regretted that a man of Mr. Edison's 
brilliant and practical genius does not appear to 
have thought of consulting those invaluable 
records of the work of former inventors which 
the patient care of the late Mr. Bennet Wood- 
craft has put at the service of the English public, 
in the admirably indexes of the t 
Office. Should these lines meet the of Mr. 
— or any friends interested in inven- 
ons, We suggest that he should employ 
agent to procure copies of the > 
tons, to be obtained at the English Patent- 
office, relating to any branch of study on which 
he may be at work. He would this save much 
Precious time, 
; ae time ago accounts reached us of a 
Sry beautiful, and, we think, quite original 
theory adopted by Mr. Edison as to the intimate 
condition of metals, and as to the modus 
operandi of the process of annealing. No metal 
in the opinion of Mr. Edison, is prodnoed by 
any metallargic process in @ compact state ; 
bat is fall of small particles of air, inters i 
letween the molecules of the metal. (We are 


unaware if Mr. Edison incladed copper “a 
f In 











*y electrolysis under 
tonalite, this Lapel a air is, 
Ids, expanded; and the ductility given by 


Son of the air—thas in fact, weakening 
metal, To avoid this, platinum 
gradually in vacuo, and @ con 
Platinum was thus on 

aaticipated that hange temperature 
“— have any destencaive ox 

otwit ing the reasonable hope that 

= entertained, Mr. Edison has now finally 
: ndoned the iden of producing the elect, 
ight advantageously from incandescent metal. 
bn td has eee Mn mei 
hs } Gnd has attempted to prevent the 
‘sintegration of » 


H 
a4 
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very delicate filament of | ( 


Fe 
Pi 
a 
3 
aR 
¥ 
> 
e 
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r ppe or of 
tas i he current of electricity sent 
ig vont little lamps have been 

inci constructed on 
icon ble at the small cost of about Is. 


indestractible lamp is thus prodaced, which can 
easily be put in metallic connexion with 
wire conductors, in a candelabram or ot 

It is found, however, in practice, that the 
carbon at times unexpectedly consumes, thus 
betraying the entrance of oxygen into the globe. 
The cause has hitherto been sought in imperfec- 
tions in each individual case, the idea being that 
there may be cracks or holes in the glass, 
unperceived by the workman, through which 
the air has entered. 

It is possible, however, that the cause may 
be something more serious. The phenomena of 
endosmose and exosmose, well known to chemists, 
show the force with which different gases seek 
to interpenetrate one another, passing through 
an intervening diaphragm, where there is no 
difference of pressure on either side. In Mr. 
Edison’s globe there is the unsleeping influence 
of the atmospheric pressure to resist, apart from 
any other cause which might lead the atmo. 
spheric oxygen to seek the interior of the globe. 
escape of otto of roses from sealed 
flasks of thick glass, in which the stopper is 
firmly “set,” can only be explained on the 
theory that the otto passes through the very 
texture of the glass. Mr. Edison’s globes 
must be much more pervious to a molecular in- 
filtration of this kind than are the thick little 
flasks which cannot retain the subtle otto. 

We sincerely hope that this view of the case 
may prove to be wrong, and that the teaching 
of experience may enable this indefatigable ex- 

rimentalist to maintain a hermetic vacuum. 

ut even if one of these lamps could be relied 
on for a definite time,—say a month,—and can 
be produced for a shilling, their use for many 


which, | purposes would be available. Instead of con- 


suming only the carbon, as in the Jablochkoff, 
Rapieff, or Werdermann lamps, carbon and globe 
would be exhausted together. But the globes 
might be opened by the blow-pipe, refilled with the 
carbon, and re-exhausted, or filled with nitrogen, 
although the process might perhaps cost more 
than making new ones. At all events, the maxi- 
mum cost would be known, if any definite length 
of resistance can be calculated upon; and it does 
not appear as if the cost of lamp-renewal would 
be more than the consumption of carbon in other 
cases. 

There remains the question of the amount of 
power required to render the carbon incan- 
descent. Each of the new lamps is intended to 
give a light equal to that of a gas-jet consuming 
4 cubic feet of gas in an hour. The light given, 
if of the same intensity, is said to be mach more 
clear and strong in the electric lamp. Mr. 
Edison ciaims to have produced eight, and 
hopes to produce ten or more, lights per horse- 
power employed to drive the generator. At 
present, however, twelve-horse power is em- 
ployed in keeping up forty-five lights, being equal 
to 3°75 lights per horse power. The prime cost 
of gas at New York is as low as 1s. 3d. per 
thousand cubic feet, and including distribution, 
maintenance, and interest of money, the selling 
cost is 75 cents, or 37} pence, per thousand to 
large, and 2 dollars or 2} dollars per thousand 


n|to small, consumers. At these prices the cost 


of the Edison light is about double that of an 
equal quantity of light obtained from gas. Even 
if this cannot be improved on, the safety, beauty, 
and purity of the electric light would render it 
preferable in many cases, if the question of the 
durability of the new lamp can be satisfactorily 


solved. . 


THE FALL OF HOUSES, FINSBURY PARK. 


Art last week’s meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Mr. Runtz, as chairman of the 
Building Act Committee, said he desired to make 
a statement to the Board with reference to the 
fall of a number of houses at Finsbury Park 











roadway, and to avoid disturbing i 
one in connexion with the Islington “voutry 
determined upon the construction of a sewer for 
these houses under the pathway, and for that 
& trench was dug close to the front of 
the houses 19 ft. deep at one end and 13 ft. at 
the other. The soil wasof « treacherous clayey 
natare, and there could be no doubt that this 
trench was the cause of the accident. What had 
really been the cause could not, however, be 
ascertained till after the débris was cleared away. 
Nobody, he was ylad to say, was killed, and there 
would, therefore, be no inquest.——This omis- 
sion is to be regretted. The cause of so costly an 
accident, by which but for the merest chance 
many lives would have been sacrificed, should 
receive the fullest investigation. It was a 
12-in. pipe sewer which was laid in Seven 
Sisters-road within, as we understand, abont 
6 ft. from the front wall, and if only that part of 
the buildings had been affected, we should have 
less difficulty in accepting this excavation as the 
sole cause of the accident. Looking, however, 
at the entire destruction of the houses which 
has taken place, the party-walls being down 
from back to front, and the rear wall itself, we 
are bound to say that we anticipate there was 
some added cause not yet discovered. If, for 
example, trenches had been dug from the back 
to the front of the houses for the drains, close 
to the party-walls, as is often done, the reason 
would be clearer. When the fallen work has 
been cleared away more will be known about it. 
We gladly mention that the work appears to 
have been very well done, and that the materials 
used were much superior to those of many 
houses that have not fallen. 








THE BEDFORD PARK ESTATE, 
CHISWICK. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tae members of the Architectural Associa. 
tion made their first visit this session to works 
in progress, on Saturday afternoon last, the 
locale being the Bedford Park Estate, Chiswick, 
near Turoham-green Railway Station. The 
central feature of the estate is the new Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels, which is to be 
consecrated on the 17th of April. This, as well 
as the other buildings on the estate, is from the 
designs of Mr. R. Norman Shaw,R.A. Instyle, 
the church may be said to be a free treatment 
of late Gothic, with several features in- 
troduced in which forms somewhat of a 
Classic character are employed. Among 
these may be mentioned the bell-turret, balcony 
to the aisles, pent to the south-west porch, 
and the cut brick-work on the western gable, 
which all, like the vestry doorway, strongly 
partake of the so-called Queen Anne character, 
though the windows, nave arcades, and other 
features are distinctly Gothic. In the absence 
of the architect and of Mr. Jon. T. Carr, the 
freeholder of the estate, the visitors were 
received by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, who, as a 
member of the church. building committee, 
described the plans and construction of the 
church, the erection of the north aisle of which, 
for want of fands, stands over for the present. 
The building is in other respects complete, with 
the exception of some internal fittings, and the 
amount of the present contract, which is being 
executed by Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of Farn- 
ham and Dorking, is about 5,600/. The plan of 
the church in its entirety consists of nave with 
north and south aisles, a large south - west 

, chancel, and organ-chamber, with vestries 
on the north side of the chancel. The mate- 
rials used are red local bricks, supplied by 
Wright, of Hast Acton, with cut moulded 
brick cornices and gable, the brick carving 
on the western gable (the central feature 
of is a large cross) having been 

Mr. Walter Smith, of ace 
Externally, stone is but sparingly , bu 
where it ocours it is Box Ground. The roof is 
continuous over nave and chancel, and is covered 
with Broseley tiles supplied by Messrs. Prestage 
&Co. The roof principals are of Memel timber, 
(as are the dados and the whole of the 
aor ark green. The bell- 
turret marks ly the division of nave 
and chancel. This turret is of wood, painted, 
like all external woodwork, a dead white. 


are octagonal on 
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arches of the nave arcade and for ae 
masonry. The chancel, which is well raise 
above the level of the nave, will be separated 
from the latter by an open screen of painted 
woodwork, and will have its walls hung with 
stamped leather. The number of sittings pro- 
vided will be as follows:—Nave, 234; south 
aisle, 132, and chairs, 70; available in case of 
need, space for 50 chairs at the west end ; 
chancel, 32 seats for choir; total, 518. The 
passages in the nave and aisles will be paved 
with Staffordshire tiles; and the heating will 
be effected by hot-water apparatus supplied by 
Wenham, of Croydon. Mr. Davison is the 
contractors’ foreman. : 
After leaving the church, the new stores 1n 
course of erection on the estate were described 
by Mr. Carr, who had now arrived. The build- 





ings will comprise a row or terrace of seven 
gables, like the old row in Holborn, and will | 
include, besides the stores, a private house for 
the manager, and an hotel or old-fashioned inn, | 
This terrace is intended to form one side of a) 
square, in the centre of which willstand the church | 
and parsonage-house. The new club-house forthe | 
residents on the estate was next visited, and | 
the smoking, billiard, card, and ball rooms) 
examined, with their quaint furnishings of old | 
tapestry hangings and antique furniture. The) 
decorations here, as elsewhere, are by Mr. Aldam | 
Heaton, of Bloomsbury-square,—the ball-room | 
fireplace being Mr. Heaton’s exhibit at the | 
late Paris Exhibition. A ladies’ billiard. | 
room in course of erection, and also a stage | 
in conjunction with the ball-room, were next | 
seen, the interior of the former room being | 
lined with the old oak pewing and doors 
from the lately demolished church of St. Dionis | 
Backchurch, Fenchurch-street. The organ-loft | 
from the same church provided the dado and 
fireplace in the large dining-room of Mr. Carr’s 
residence, which was next seen. This is a large 
house, designed by Mr. Shaw, and is furnished 
throughout in a thoroughly characteristic way 
with a fine collection of old hangings and fur- 
niture. The decorations are like those used in 
the other houses on the estate, in which papers 
by Morris, and Jeffrey & Co. are employed, with 
Japanese paintings on some of the walls, and 
tinted glaving for the hall windows. Detached 
and semi-detached residences were shown, the 
rents of which range from 45l. to 100/.; the 
houses most largely built being semi-detached, 
letting at a rental of 65/. each per annum. 
There are about 100 families already on the 
estate. The visitors were subsequently enter- 
tained at dinner by Mr. Carr, in his house. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the ordinary meeting held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. Horace Jones, vice-president, 
in the chair, 

The Secretary (Mr. W. H. White) announced 
the decease of Mr. George Mayhew, Fellow. 

The Chairman,—Many of us, no doubt, knew 
him well as a pleasant, genial, courteous gen- 
tleman. He was a brother of Charles Mayhew, 
and a cousin of the literary Mayhews. 

Several donations to the Library were an- 
nounced, together with a donation of two 
guineas to the Library Fund, by Mr. R. Stark 
Wilkinson, Associate. 

Thanks were voted to the several donors. 

The Secretary read a letter from H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, chairman of the Council of 
the Royal Albert Hall, directing the attention 
of the members of the Institute to the exhi- 
bition of works of art to be held in the hall in 
March next, to which he hoped that many of 
them would be able to contribute. 

Communication, signed by Mr. John 
Holden, the secretary of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, was also read. It was to 
the effect that at a meeting of the Council of 
the Society, held on the 14th inst., the question 
of the cause of decay in timber usually termed 

dry rot” was discussed, and that with the 
view of obtaining more information on the 
subject, it was decided to ask all the members 
of the profession to give any information which 
was within their own experience, so that the 
same might be tabulated and published for the 
use of the profession generally. 

With regard to the Barry Portrait Fund, it 
was announced that the portrait was now 
approaching completion, in the hands of Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson, the artist, and that the 





Committee (of which Mr. C. F. Hayward was 


hon. sec.) had collected more than eighty 
guineas. ‘ot this sum one-half had been con- 
tributed by members of the Council. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, 
and declared to be duly elected, viz., As Fellow, 
—Mr. Thomas Goodchild, of Dake-street, yy aa 
As Associates,—Mr. Maximilian Clarke, Mr. Alfred 
Hill, Mr. Walter Talbot Brown (Wellingborough), 
Mr. Samuel John Thacker, and Mr. Leslie 
Evelyn Liardet. 

Mr. Thomas Porter then read @ paper on 
“ Architectural Competitions,” portions of which 
we print on another page. 

In the discussion which ensued, 

The Chairman said that Mr. Porter had read 
a very interesting paper, and one that at least 
demonstrated the necessity for and yet the 
poverty of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Professor Kerr, who rose in response to @ 
call from the chair, said that he, at any rate, 
had taken part in competitions at much less ex- 
pense to himself in respect of the cost of draw- 


ings than had been suggested as the cost by the 


lecturer, — partly, perhaps, because he was 
always able to do his own work himself. The 
competition drawings which he sent in for the 
Government Offices in 1857,—including a per- 
spective 7 ft. long,—cost him only 151. The 
drawings he submitted in the competition at 
Sonth Kensington cost him very little money, 
although he believed other competitors spent a 
great deal. He quite agreed with Mr. Porter 
that that competition was a most signal failure, 
because, in the first place, the selected design 
was prepared by a young Scotchman, who was 
afterwards turned out of office for revealing 
the secret that he prepared it. When that 
design and the one submitted by himself were 
seen by the trustees of the British Museum, 
they preferred the latter, but Mr. Cowper 
ignored the preference of the trustees, and, 
indeed, insisted upon their acceptance of 
Captain Fowke’s design. Ultimately the scheme, 
as a whole, was abandoned. He had always 
thought that it was of no use to go in for a com- 
petition unless you were sure to win, and the 
way to win was perfectly well known. The 
man who knew how to win a competition did 
win it, and the man who did not know how to 
win it, never won it. That was his experience. 
The winner of a competition must, in the first 
place, produce the best plan, and he must go to 
work in such a way as to obtain the best infor- 
mation in order that he might produce the best 
plan. He obtained the best information he 
could in the South Kensington competition, but 
Captain Fowke was able to get better informa- 
tion. Then, again, the man who would succeed 
in a competition must produce the best eleva- 
tion. If he could not do it himself he must get 
some one else to do it. Lastly, the man who 
would succeed ina competition must have friends. 
Mr. Charles Fowler said that the mania 
among architects to take part in competitions 
was something remarkable. Nor was it con- 
fined to the younger members of the profession. 
What was the cause of the multitude of com- 
petitors? What was the attraction in compet- 
ing? He thought that one reason why so many 
of the younger members of the profession 
engaged in competition was that they had some 
vague hope that they might su at least in 
obtaining a premium, although he did not 
believe that that was the first and greatest 
attraction to them. He believed the attraction 
was mainly in the effort to “ make a design out 
of their own heads,” as it were,—to do some- 
thing which they would not have the opportunity 
of doing in assisting others. In short, it was 
simply a labour which they entered upon for the 
pure love of the thing. That competition was 
desirable on certain conditions and within certain 
limits, which were no doubt difficult to fix, was, 
he thought, a proposition which would be pretty 
generally agreed to amongst architects. That 
it was an advantage to the younger members of 
the profession who would not have other oppor- 
tunities of bringing their skill and talent before 
the public was, he thought, undoubted. But 
that competitions should be conducted under 
some code of regulations all would agree. He 
confessed, for his own part, that he should like 
to see all, oe some of the pugaonnng 
quasi-national competitions, engaged in onl: 
the junior ae of the i rename 
he thought it would certainly be handsome 
behaviour on the part of the senior members of 
the profession if they left all but the most im- 
portant buildings to be competed for by younger 
and rising men. He should be to see 
competitions done away with al , and 





instead of aiming at that, the Institute should 


endeavour to have the conditions of competi. 
tions more fairly framed than was generally the 
case. Beyond that, he did not think the Insti. 
tute could usefully take any action in tho 
matter. 

Mr. Ewan Christian did not think that the 
money aspect of the competition system needed 
to be so strongly dwelt upon as it had been in 
Mr. Porter’s paper. As one who owed all his 
success to competition, he entirely agreed with 
Professor Kerr’s remarks as to the essentials 
of success in competition, with the exception of 
the remark as to “friends at court.” He had 
never engaged in many competitions, but he 
had never succeeded in one in which he had 
deserved to fail. There was no way of ensuring 
success without taking the greatest pains to make 
yourself master of what you had todo. He 
believed that if competitions were given up it 
would be a very bad thing for the rising men 
of the profession. He agreed very much with 
what Mr. Fowler had said as to the motive 
which impelled young men to take part in com- 
petitions. He had had a great deal of experi- 
ence in adjudicating upon competition drawings, 
and he was bound to say that out of thirty or 
forty sets submitted, there were seldom more 
than half a dozen sets worth looking at. In 
other words, the great majority of competitors 
deserved to be rejected because they had not 
worked upon the principles which alone could 
ensure success. There was much to be said, he 
thought, in favour of the practice of inviting 
preliminary sketch plans in competitions, and 
then in afterwards selecting the authors of the 
six best sketch designs to compete with each 
other in submitting more detailed designs for 
the work, whatever it might be. 

Mr. R. E. Pownall referred to the “ General 
Regulations for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions”’ adopted at the Conference of 
Architects held in 1872, which, though admir- 
able as far as they went, appeared to be rather 
half-hearted, ing the substitution of the 
word “must” for “should” in some cases. 
They were termed “ ations,” but no one 
appeared to know whether they were rules or 
merely suggestions. One aspect of the ques- 
tion which strack him was whether the different 
classes of members of the Institute should not 
be allowed to compete upon different terms. 
The Associates, say, might compete upon the 
terms cf the “regulations”; but the Fellows 
with established practice, who need not go about 
begging for work, might compete upon more 
stringent terms. Such men of mark in the 
Institute as the officers and members of the 
Council certainly should not compete at all. 
Such deprivation should be one of the penalties 
of their greatness. A society had lately been 
formed, consisting of architects who voluntarily 
promised to abstain from competing for the 
space of a year in every case where no profes- 
sional assessor was appointed. 

Mr. Robert Walker said he could not go the 
whole length which Mr. Porter had gone 10 
attempting to prove that competitions, if not 
entirely abolished, ought to be steadily dis- 
couraged. It should be remembered that the 
present was a time of competition in all pro- 
fessions and in all branches of the public 
service. The time had gone by, therefore, 
talk about abolishing the system of architec: 
tural competition, but it rested with the 
members of the profession to abolish the 
abuses which had crept into it. That there were 
abuses he was painfully conscious, because 4 
had sometimes had his plans carried out wit 
different elevations by some one else,—at sy 
rate, he had found pin-holes in his strainers 
when he got them back. Although the oo 
paration of competition drawings no doubt ve 
@ great deal of money annually, he did not th sit 
it altogether fair that Mr. Porter should debi 
the whole of that cost against the system, for ® 
all professions the younger members — 
devote a great deal of time for which ¢ “| 
obtained no immediate return. He agreed w! 
Mr. Fowler that a large number of young 
architects took in competitions from si 
of the work. The great bane of competitio 
had been the tricky, dodgy perspective draw’é® 
sent in. How many competition = t 
were taken from ® point of view from whi vor 
would ever be possible to view the building sees 
his own part, he would prohibit perspec 
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at was, he thought, 
— sag opinion the function of an 
hould be to advise as to questions of 
fact and practice rather than as to matters of 
taste, leaving the committee OF other body to 
please themselves as to style. 

Mr. Charles Barry said he had heard nothin g 
in the course of the discussion which had, in the 
least degree, altered his faith on the question. 

had suggested palliatives of a 
system ostensibly rotten in itself and needing 
care in all directions. He ventured to believe that 
Professor Kerr, with his acknowledged powers, 
would have obtained precisely the same success 
that he had attained had he never com at 
all; and his friend Mr. Christian d have 
heen Mr. Christian, well honoured, well known, 
and in good practice, if he had never competed, 
and successfully competed, for Scarborough 






























































“dark ages,” gleamed with a light which was 
marvellous, and as to the sources of which we 
were to a great extent ignorant. Nor was the 
list of the possessions of the Museum closed 
with the enumeration of the specimens of 
Gothic art, for it included many specimens of 
the rich work of the courtly Renaissance period. 
In short, for purposes of reference and com- 
parison, the works of architecture of most past 
ages down to the present time would be found 
to be fairly represented within the walls of the 
Museum. The casts in the Museum, in one 
respect, had an advantage over much of the 
work as it existed in situ in the various build- 
ings, inasmuch as they were much more easily 
accessible for study and copying. The Museum 
contained many instractive leaves of what in 
other times was a veritable Biblia Pauperum,— 
the statuary and carvings of the cathedrals and 
Church. Mr. Fowler had, he thought, suggested | churches. Nor was the teaching thus conveyed 
s somewhat humorous reason for the retention | through the eye confined to sacred history and 
of the system of competition,—viz., that it doctrine, for it was sought to make the great 
afforded a field in which the ’prentice hands of | cathedrals and churches a kind of universal 
the profession were free to try their skill; but mirror of knowledge, conveyed by sculpture and 
sarely that was an argament against the system |stained glass. To such an extent was this 
if it were desired by the promoter to get the | method of instructing the people adopted in 
best possible building for the outlay | - | some instances that, according to M. Didron, in 
The question should be considered, divested of |the cathedral of Chartres alone there were 
al] personal considerations, broadly, as it affected | upwards of 45,000 figures, irrespective of those 
the public and the profession. He believed that |in the glass. The lecturer then, by means of 
Mr. Porter had succeeded in showing that the | photographs (by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 
competition system was injurious to the best | transferred to magic-lantern slides, and thrown 
interests of the profession. What, at the best, |in an enlarged form on to a screen, proceeded 
was the profit of the system? Although there | to display to the audience some of the jewels 
were some bright and exceptional instances | casts of which are to be found in the Museum. 
of successful careers made by competition, | Amongst these we can only enumerate three 
the proportion of such successes to that/panels from the back of the choir-stalls 
of the lamentable heart - breaking failures|at Notre Dame, Paris, a number of gro- 
was very small indeed. Any profit accruing to | tesque and humorous subsell@, and some panels 
the profession from the system was therefore|from the transept portal of Rouen Cathe- 
far too dearly bought. If the public reaped {|dral. These, he explained, were merely detail 
ay profit from the system, it was a profit | specimens of the rich contents of the Museum. 
which it had no right to reap. He was not| With a view of giving some general idea of the 
sanguine enough to believe that a system so | scope of the whole series of lectures, Mr. Seddon 
deeply-reoted would be uprooted by Mr. Porter’s | subsequently threw on to the screen representa- 
paper; but he believed that the would | tions of buildings or parts of buildings in India, 
prove to be the beginning of a thorough venti-| Greece, Rome, Florence, Lucca, Venice (St, 
lation of the subject, to the benefit of the pro- | Mark’s and the Doge’s Palace), and in our own 
festion, That there were radical failings in the country, of Lincoln and Durham cathedrals, St. 
system no one in the room denied; even those | Alban’s Abbey, and Westminster Abbey. The 
who had said they should be to see com- | effectiveness of the representations, however, 
petitions abolished had pointed out the evils of | was somewhat impaired by the all-pervading 
the system. He hoped that the system would, | fog. 

after further discussion, be either reformed or| [In his subsequent lectures (the second of the 
abolished, ; series will be given on the 24th prox.) Mr. 
— discussion was adjourned until Monday, | Seddon will enter more in detail into Oriental, 
ebruary 9th, Classic, Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance 
We may note here that at the meeting of the | architecture. 

Architectural Association this (Friday) evening, 


Mr. Robert Walker is to 
tame subject, read a paper on the 


moch. I 








SEWAGE PUMPING MACHINERY, 
TWICKENHAM. 


Arter some discussion and delay, the Sani- 
tary Authority for Twickenham empowered 
their surveyor, Mr. H. M. Ramsay, to lay 
out a complete scheme of main drainage, by 
which the sewage is intercepted and collected 
at a convenient spot of waste land at a distance 
from the town. On the question of the pumping 
machinery, Mr. Mansergh, of West minster- 
chambers, was consulted, and under his direc- 
tions and those of the Board surveyor, Messrs. 
Hayward Tyler & Co. designed and constracted 
the machinery required. The pumping-engines 
were put in hand in 1878, and commenced work- 
ing last April, since which time they have con- 
tinued at steady work. They are now raising 
about one and a third million of gallone per day 
of twelve hours. According to Engineering, the 
sewage reaches the engine-house at a distance of 
about 50 ft. below the surface, and is at present 
raised some 10 ft. farther; but the machiner 
is of sufficient power for a much higher lift 
should it prove necessary at a future time to 
discharge it at a greater distance. The pumps 
are six in number, in two sets of three, each of 
which is driven by one of the engines. They 
can either be worked together or separately. 
The pumps are placed in a well of a © shape, 
the flat side of the well being towards the ends 
of the engines. The pumps are of the single- 
action plunger type, 14 in. in diameter, and 33 in. 
stroke, normal working speed twelve revolu- 
tions a minute. The valves are iron _clacks 
shod with leather, and arranged on diagonal 
plates in the valye-boxes, with suitable doors 
for access both above and below them, and 
simple means of taking out any valve for repair 








CASKETS OF JEWELS. 
ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


Me. Jonny P. Seppo, archi one of th 
. ’ 6 

ary secretaries of the Rayal catbouteans 
tseum and School of Art, delivered the first of 
phere of six lectures, entitled “Caskets of 
ewels,” in the Museum, on Tuesday evening 
The title of the first lecture was “ Our 

- Casket,”and the lecturer said that, although 
Ps Let” building was a very homely sort 
atten it had proved to be, owing to its 
eo. * very costly one. From its position it 
= ong & great deal of good the 
: workmen for whose advantage it been 
pe by extent, mainly established and main. 
a Though the casket was homely, it con- 
i the arse and varied assortment of jewels 
pa Shape of works of art in carving and 
pare, either in the original stone or 
@r in casts from the same, If it were 


sults given by these valves have been thorough 
good. The glands and necks of the ae 
barrels are fitted with gun-metal bashes, and 
the ram stuffing-boxes are of ample capacity to 
avoid the necessity of frequent packing. The 
plangers are connected with strong spear-rods 
of pitch-pine; the connecting-rods are of wrought. 
iron, fitted at each end with gun-metal couplings ; 
the motion bars and cross-heads are of cast-iron 
of ample wearing surface. The motion-bars are 
carried in a massive framework of girders, with 
special arrangements for easy removal in case of 
future ee or replacings. The pumps have 
continued at work since first starting without 
interruption for alterations of any kind. 

The engines are two in number, high-pressure 
and condensing, on horizontal box bed-plates, 
the cranks being supported on both sides of the 
bed-plate as well as outside the fly-wheel. The 
cylinders are 16 in. in diameter, 30 in. stroke, 
steam-jacketed and lagged with mahogany. 
The normal speed of the engines is forty-five 
revolutions per minute. 

The water-supply for the condensers and other 
requirements of the mixing-room, &c., is obtained 
from a well near the engine-house. Two of 
Messrs. Hayward Tyler & Co.’s patent steam- 
pumps, with 9-in. cylinders by 7-in. pumps, are 
placed near the main boilers, and raise the water 
to a large cast-iron tank, whence it is laid on to 
the different parts of the building. 

In connexion with the pumping machinery, 
and driven bya strap from the engines, is a 
complete set of mixing machinery for preparing 
the precipitating material and mixing it with 
the sewage before it flows away to the settling- 
tanks. This part of the arrangement was also 
carried out by Hayward Tyler & Co., from the 
designs of Mr. Ramsay. The whole seems an 
excellent piece of work. 








LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Ar the meeting of the London School Board 
on the 21st ult., the report of the Works Com- 
mittee contained the following recommenda- 
tions :— 

“In accordance with the instructions of the 
Board, the committee have invited tenders for 
the erection of a school to provide accommoda- 
tion for 1,200 children on the site in Farrance- 
street, Limehouse (Tower Hamlets). The com- 
mittee recommend that, as soon as the plans 
shall have been approved by the Education 
Department, the tender of Messrs. Sheffield & 
Prebble, of Rifle-street, Poplar, E., amounting 
to 9,8731., be accepted, with the addition of 5001. 
for provisions. [Cost of site so far as pur- 
chased (area, 16,100 square feet), 5,846/. 17s. 
Total cost per head, 8l. 4s. 6d. } 

“On the 6th of August last the Board ac- 
cepted a tender, amounting to 5,260/. (exclusive 
of 3201. for provisions) for the erection of a 
school for 600 children on the site in Gloucester- 
grove East (Chelsea). The usual application 
for a loan was subsequently forwarded to the 
Department, and amounted to 6,813/. 8s. As 
the Board are aware, the Department have 
declined, as a general rule, to recommend a 
larger loan for the erection of a school than 10. 
r child accommodated. They have agreed, 
wever, to treat certain provisions as extras 
which need not be included within this limit, 
these provisions being, in the case of the above 
school, 300. for teachers’ rooms, 4001. for school- 
keeper’s house, and 301. for extra foundations. 
There still remains an excess of 1131. 8s. after 
making the above deductions ; and this sum the 
Department have now declined to allow the 
Board to pay out of capital account. The com- 
mittee accordingly recommend that if the archi- 
tect be unable to reduce the cost of the build- 
ing by this amount during the progress of the 
works, the balance be paid out of current 
account; and that the Finance Committee be 
instructed accordingly.” 

The consideration of the first item was post- 
poned ; the second was agreed to. 








Forth Bridge Contract.—We understand 
that Messrs. J. N. Currie & Co., cement mer- 
chants, Leith, have been successful in securing 
the order from Messrs. W. Arro! & Co., Glasgow, 
for the whole of the Portland cement that 18 “0 
be used on the Forth Bridge works. The quan- 
tity required is estimated to be over twenty 
thousand tons. The above order, we understand, 
is equally divided between Mesers. J.C. Johnson 
& Co. and William Levett & Co. (Limited), 
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A TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS’ 
PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


CrxpiT in connexion with the ating — 
does not ar to be in a very satisfactor 
reel in sce and the neighbourhood at 
present. Amongst the new public companies 
registered last week we find the “ Timber and 
Builders’ Merchants Association,” the objects of 
the association being, as stated in the official 
notice, “to protect, by means of the diffusion of 
information, the members of the association 
against persons whose character or circum- 
stances render them unworthy of mercantile 
credit, and to promote a prosecution, in cases 
where the committee of management think fit, 
of fraudulent debtors.” The signatories to the 
deed of registration appear chiefly to be persons 
in the trade residing at Manchester and Salford, 
including timber merchants, builders, and brick- 
makers. 








THE INNER CIRCLE COMPLETION AMEND- 
MENT BILL AND THE WHITECHAPEL 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tur Whitechapel District Board of Works, 
amongst other public bodies in the metropolis, 
have resolved to offer a strenuous opposition to 
the Inner Circle Completion Amendment Bill, 


and unjust which provide that the two com- 
panies shall not be required to take houses, 
buildings, or other premises, and the sites; but 
that the companies may simply appropriate the 
soil or ground under such houses, or any part of 
it which they may require, for the purposes of 
their railway, and that the purchase of any such 
soil or easement shall not, in any case, be 
deemed a purchase of apart of a house or other 
building. Under the Act of last session the 
companies are bound to purchase the whole of 
the houses or other premises under which the 
railway may be constructed. 








PROPOSED NEW POLICE-COURT AT 
ROTHERHITHE. 
Tne Rotherhithe and Bermondsey local an- 
thorities are jointly taking action with the view 
to the erection of a new police-court in the parish 


of Rotherhithe, in order to relieve the Greenwich | 


Police-Court. They urge that Rotherhithe has 
100,000 inhabitants, and Bermondsey 45,000, 
and that it is not convenient for parties to be 
compelled to go to Greenwich. The plot of 
ground which has been suggested for the pro- 
posed new court is opposite the Europa Tavern, in 
the Lower-road, Rotherhithe, and, it is urged, 
is well adapted for the site. Negotiations with 
the Government authorities are about to take 
place on the subject. 





A LAMENTED LOSS. 
THE SUPPOSED CAUSE, 


Sir,—I read your article in the Builder (p. 81, 
ante), in reference to the death of the late 
lamented Mr. Serjeant Parry and his wife, at 
Holland Park, and grieve to say that there is no 
doubt about there having been a serious escape 
of sewer gas in the honse. I was gent there 
this week to take measures for putting a ven- 
tilating pipe from the outgo of the trap to the 
water-closet (which leads out of his bed and 
dressing room, left wing of the house) by the 
builder who is making the alterations in the lower 
part of the house, by putting gully-traps, &c, 

I sent my son, a plumber, who is employed 
by me, on Wednesday, with instructions to take 
up the closet and safe and the floor-boards, The 
smell of sewer gas was very bad then. He 
made a close examination, to find where it came 
from, and the evil was not far to seek. On the 
top of the soil-pipe, which igs only continued 
from the drain to this bedroom closet, was 
soldered an air-pipe, 2 in. in diameter, the sol- 
dered joint of which was very defective, and 
allowed the sewer gas to escape under the floor 
This air-pipe 1s elbow-shaped, 7 in. high and 
about 15 in. long, which carries it through the 
wal flank wall of the house, and then finishes 
in i 
me 74 open air, it being only half-way up the 

It must have been @ nuisance at ¢j 
only to the inhabitants of the Reding: Ay 
their neighbours. Being detached houses only 
& space of about 3 ft. intervenes between each 





flank wall, and their neighbour has a window 
some feet above this air-pipe. 

I append a small rough sketch of what I 
mean. I have not made any other ection 
All I had orders to do was to cut out this air- 
pipe, which is done, and make a double bend in 





A. Trap of bedroom closet. 

B. Soil-pipe to drain, 

C. Air-pipe. 

D. Defective joint where escape 
of sewer-gas occurred, 

E. Floor of closet. 


a new patent 3-in, pipe, soldered to the top of 
the soil-pipe where the other came off, carrying 


and to resist it on the preamble, on the ground | ee ean one hcten Chaise = 
that those clauses in the Bill are unreasonable | P 


to my lead one, and are carrying it above the 
top of the house. T. Jupp. 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF WOOD. 
CARVING. 


Srr,—I have with great interest read the 
correspondence respecting the above institution, 
and on the position and prospects of the wood- 
carving profession in this country, which has 
recently been published in your journal, but 
although your correspondents have been nume- 
|rous, I do not think the subject has been well 
ventilated from the workman’s point of view. 
If, therefore, your columns are not closed 
| against any further discussion of the matter, I 
| should like to say a few words as to what I know 
(of the institution in question, and what I think 
| will be the effect of its inflaence upon the pro- 
| fession which it is intended to regenerate. 

| As Secretary to the “ Wood-Carvers’ Trade 
| Society,” I, in November, 1878, received from 
the late Secretary of the Society of Arts a 
'number of circulars announcing the fact that 
‘the Council of that Society proposed to devote 
‘to the “encouragement of the art of wood- 
/carving in this country as a branch of the fine 
/arts,”’ a grant placed at their disposal by the 
| Drapers’ Company for promoting technical edu- 
cation, and that they were able to secure the 
|services of a certain “ eminent Florentine 
artist” to take charge of the classes. 

The circular then went on to state that the 
| Council of the Society of Arts would select and 
pay the fees of four day and four evening stu- 
dents. Then came the qualifications necessary 
for candidates for these free scholarships (and 
it is to this point that I wish to call special 
; attention). The circular ran as follows :— 

“ All candidates for these studentships must 
have passed the second-grade art examination 
of the Science and Art Department in free- 
hand drawing, at least. Those who have some 
knowledge of wood-carving, or have passed in 
the other subjects of the second-grade art cer- 
tificate, or in drawing from the antique and the 
figure, architectural drawing, or designing, or 
in modelling, will be preferred.” 

According to the prospectus which was after- 
wards issued, the ordinary day-students are 
required to attend the class for six hours a day 
on five daysa week, and three hours on Satar- 
days, and to pay a fee of 2l.a monthor 6l. a 
quarter. The evening students to attend for 
two hours on four evenings a week, and pay 
15s. a month, or 21. a quarter. 

Now, sir, althoughit is considered bad manners 
to “ look a gift-horse in the mouth,” still when 
® certain set of individuals know that a bequest 
has been made for their benefit (and in con- 
nexion with this matter we need not say an 
thing unpleasant about the reputed wealth 
the City guilds, and the objects to which 
wealth should be applied), surely they ha 
right to see that they really reap the benefit, 
to know the reason why, not 


one of your cocreeponiaate in 
terference, says institution 








| 
| 
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FEssEas 





tnoee. donneeing- 6:0. baleing hand than of an 
wo 

in my ignorance, I should have thought 

to raise the tone or elevate the rank of rec 
profession, although it may be a good thing to 
create an interest in that profession on the part 
of the public, and especially the paying portion 
of the public, still an equally if not more efi. 
eacious way to gain the desired result would be 
to bring a direct influence to bear upon those 
who already follow that profession ; and it seems 
to me that it would be more just to endeavour 
to educate or to give facilities for study to those 
in the profession, than to try to bring new men 
with greater advantages into it to elbow the 
others out. 

If the “School of Wood-Carving” were an 
institution founded and supported for the use 
and instruction of wood-carvers solely, then it ig 
probable that in time its influence might bear 
good fruit ; but, sir, although the institution has 
now been in existence, I believe, for a year, I 
have not yet heard of one man gaining his 
livelihood by wood-carving who attends the 
class; and my acquaintance with the carvers 
of London is pretty extensive. 

I would ask if it is reasonable to suppose that 
persons who are able to give their time for six 
hours a day, and pay 201. a year besides for the 
length of time necessary to qualify them to 
follow the art as a profession, will be content 
with the usual remuneration of a wood-carver. 
There is no royal road to learning carving any 
more than in any other, branch of study (even 
with the advantage of lessons from “ an eminent 
Florentine artist’), and however much a student 
may progress under special iustruction, still it 
requires long-continued practice before he can 
arrive at that degree of proficiency which will 
enable him to compete in the open market with 
any probability of success. 

Then, sir, as to the free studentships. It is 
true that “those having some knowledge of 
wood-carving will be preferred”’; but why make 
it imperative that all must have passed the 
second grade in the Government examinations ? 
There are many promising young carvers who 
are tolerably clever at free-hand drawing, but 
who have not attended a Government school of 
art. Are they to be disqualified simply because 
they have not been through the orthodox 
routine ? 

I do not doubt that the gentlemen who have 
organised the School of Wood-carving have done 
their best to carry out the scheme in the most 
effectual manner, but the prevalent opinion 
amongst the carvers is that it is a “job”; and 
I have no doubt at all that its iaPennse os good 
would be much greater if such modilica- 
tions nid a ale in the regulations of the 
institution as would bring it more in contact 
with those for whose benefit it is supposed to 
have been founded. 

One of your correspondents asked, “ What do 

the carvers themselves say of the scheme? 
I have now told him what some of them say of 
it, and the reason why the carvers have had s0 
little to say on the subject probably is because 
they have not thought it worth while. The school 
will perhaps have a tendency to extend a know- 
ledge of, and to bring about a demand for, wood- 
carving; but I, for one, cannot see that it 18 
likely to do much to further the technical edu- 
cation of the carver, af 

I have not said anything about the condition 
of the wood-carving p i oom — 
already trespassed upon your space ? 
siderable extent, and it so happens that | _ 
some remarks to that intent in the Report whic ? 
I had the honour to submit to the “Society © 
Arts” on the wood-carving at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1878. W. H. Howapp. 








SAND-HOLES IN STONE. 


S1z,—Being a subscriber to your valuable paper a 

1871, I venture to trouble Be Lag one or er cacapation. 
i t ; 

oe ten — me in my ee _ built 

entirely of local stone, which contains rather a ~ 
average number of sand or marl spots, and ae 





‘ ; 
there is another 
process, beter then tho bore, edopted on, #me 
Jobs They tell me it is some mixture used with » red bo! 
rom. Can you describe it tome? or any other wir, 
generally considered a better than the one ors 
use of. Iam at a loss to the Poe te 
uniform colour to the stone itself, thereby mking 
stone spotted. I also cover some of the stone 
—it bei iful here, and straw is so expens'rt. 
ety fern Can I have some ch a 
to wash the stain Kony informatin — b 
medium of your paper will be received its 
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WORKHOUSE CHAPEL AND CEMETERY, 
CHESTER. 


Tye chapel recently erected within or 
Workhouse grounds for the es A 
the inmates, and the new pr 2 4th by 

anding it, were . 

Nahop Kelly, as substitute for the Bishop of 
Chester. P 

he plan of the chapel is cruciform 
“a ‘en chancel are of the same width, 
31 ft., and the length from end to end 
The transepts are 22 ft. wide, and the width 
across is 61 ft. The chapel will seat 342 adults 
and 120 children. The altar footpace is raised 
seven steps above the nave level, and the chance! 
is fitted with choir-stalls, and has @ stone 
jwart wall of polished Storeton stone with 
moulded cepings to separate it from the nave. 
The floors are laid with red Staffordshire tiles, 
and the open benches are stained a dark colour. 
The roof is open-timbered work, with curved 
moulded principals and corbels, plastered be- 
tween the spars, and covered with Welsh 
slating, with a timber bell-turret, which also 
forms a ventilator. The font is circular, of 
Caen stone, with carved panels and moulded cap 
and base and red stone shaft. The exterior is 
built of pressed brickwork, with moulded 
plinths and strings of brick, and stone sills and 
moulded brick corbel-tabling, the gables having 
stone copings with moulded apex and foot- 
stones. The building is in the Barly English 
style of architecture, and the windows and 
doors are lancet-headed, with pressed brick 
jambs, arches, and hood- moulds, and the 
windows are glazed with quarried lighte. <A 
commodious vestry is also provided. The 
chapel is heated with steam from the main 
steam boiler. The cost of the whole of the 
chapel has been about 1,8001., which is at the 
rate of about 41. per sitting. 

The architect is Mr. Henry Perkin, of Leeds, 
Mr. 8. Davies being clerk of the works. 

The whole of the buildings for the Union have 
been carried out by Messrs. Tomlinson & Sons, 
builders, of Leeds and Sheffield. 
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SURVEYORS’ CHARGES. 
BRIDGE V. GLENNY. 


Tus was a case heard on the 23rd inst. in the 
Lord Mayor's Court, before Mr. Woodthorpe 
Brandon, assistant judge, and a common jury. 

The action was brought to recover 121, 12s. for 
the preparation of certain plans, and 111, as 
commission, 


Plaintiff deposed that he was and estate 
agent in Cannon-street, At the end of defendant 
applied to him to obtain @ builder who would erect houses 


oo the Sethurst Park Estate, defendant being willing to 
make advances at the rate of 75 per cent, on the usual cer- 
tifleate, Witness was instructed to plans for two 
Villa residences, and it was emaneeh teak: an advance of 
$01, should be made upon each if approved. Plans were 
accordingly prepared and submitted to Mr. Ball, » builder 
*t Norwood, who ultimately agreed to take the land, A 
formal agreement was thereupon drawn up, approved of by 
both parties, and engrossed, Defend wever, subse- 
quently refused to sign the ngueaanta be consequence of 
his inability to find the necessary to make the 
mca ua ue sepia a ewe 
‘laimed on oO ti 
= 8 the profession he Tocnttiogin aoe 
Specifications to charge at the rate of cent. on 
pe cost of erection, which would peacoat ky on the 
fe houses, However, as the works did not promos he 
a merely charged a nominal amount of 122. 12s. to cover 
pa ®xpenses out of pocket. With regard to the 11l, 
ar imiseion, he was entitled to charge one year’s rent for 
1, aud let, which would amount to 19%, ; but he had made 
ga claim under the circumstances, 
- t. E. J, Elliot, architect and surveyor, and Mr, W. J. 
b crubill, land agent, gave evidence that the custom of 
pda wey Was such as plaintiff had described. They 
~pree it was di builder to undertake 
Job like the one is por he pia ys . 


Mr. W, Ball, builder, said consented to erect 
ith Villa residences from Mr. hes - agen Drovided the 
iene advanced 8001, ona e would not have 

ilertaken the work on any other condition, 


'. W. J. Glenny, the d. fendant, stated that 
rofessor of itec fg ts 
Ing’s College, He vt poniyce oo hie owe 


* A conversati place about remuneration 
= Witness told plaintit? that he would ' 
ra the builder on the whole outla: He diatinetio’ fy 
— one that he was not in J io 


THE BUILDER. 


The agreement was signed without his know! or con- 
sent. His only reason for objecting to Mr. Ball was that 
he did ay x3 b ag ya operations 
ut, @ plans, he to! r. Bridge t 
coltcens the benefit of his (witness’s) own, wisi 
: . Driver, architect, Victoria-street, Westminster, said 
it was the custom for the builder to pay for plans, and not 
the freeholder, if the agreement were carried out. 
Goldring, surveyor, gave evidence to the same 


‘ect. 
Eventually the jury returned a verdict for th inti 
for the full Morey Aaron en oe Oa 








LIGHT CASE. 
ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS V. KINO, 


Ixy the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
J ustice, on the 23rd inst., before Vice-Chancellor 
Sir C. Hall, was bronght forward the matter of 
“ The Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Others v. 
Kino” :— 

This was a motion on behalf of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and the Churchwardens of the parish of St. 
Dionis Backchurch, one of the churches which have been 
pulled down, for an injunction to restrain the defendant, 
tailor, carrying on business in Fenchurch-street, from 
erecting certain new buildings in Fenchurch-street, so as to 
obstruct the lights of any building to be erected on the 
site of the church, so far as such lights might occupy the 
same positions as the ancient lights which formerly were 
enjoyed by the plaintiffs ; and the plaintiffs also sought to 
restrain the defendant from or a So disturbing the soil 
under the covered way leading from the street to the 
ehurch, and formerly known as the church-porch, and from 
disturbing or removing the remains of bodies inte 
therein, and from opening aty vault under the site of the 
eharch or churchyard, or in any way interfering with 
the same or the walls thereof. St. Dionis Backchurch, 
ag the oldest of the City churches, was pulled down in 

878, 

It was arranged that the motion should stand over for a 
week, an interim injunction, which had been previously 
granted, being continued in the meantime, but this was 
not to prevent the defendant from raising the new buildings 
to yi eight of the buildings which had previously stood 
on the site. 








HOW WILL OUR WORKMEN BE 
TAUGHT? 


Siz,—Each week in your journal and others 
we read of efforts being made, with very varying 
success, for the technical or scientific education 
of the working-people, and one scarcely knows 
where to look for a successful institution con- 
fined in its teaching to the artisan, and which has 
some years’ experience of its plan of work to 
show its established success. 

We have recently read of the failure of a 
scheme of “lectures for the people” in Man- 
chester, while this week we read in the Builder 
of the opening of the fifteenth course of “ free 
lectures” in Liverpool! The other day we read of 
a successful evening entertainment at the school 
of the Artisans’ Institute, and of Professor 
Corfield’s lectures to the Working Men’s Insti- 
tute, which did not appear to be a great success 
as regards numbers. 

It would be particularly useful to know why 
Manchester fails, while Liverpool attains to 
such a measure of success aa is implied by the 
opening of the “ fifteenth course”? Why the 
lectures to the Working Men’s Institute do not 
appear to be well attended, while the teaching 
of the Artisans’ Institute does appear to attract 
those for whom it caters ? 
I confess, as I read it, a comprehension of the 
relative merits of Stanford’s and Jennings’s 
patent joints to sanitary pipes does not appear 
to me likely to attract an artisan andience, with 
none of whom could rest the choice of which 
should be used in any work on which they might 
be employed. . 
The teaching of the Artisans’ Institute 
sounds practical, and will no doubt attract the 
thrifty and already intelligent ; but will it draw 
a very considerable following, amongst whom 
the intelligence has yet to be aroused ? pe 
Iam just now asked to assist in organising 
some such institution as the above in a country 
town, where, doubtless, the conditions are very 
different to those in London; but any farther 
light on the subject would be extremely useful 
to many besides myself. 3 
Some years since I had experience of the 
working of modest attempts in the same direc- 
tion, which were styled “Improvement Societies,” 
and which were fairly successfal, though run- 
ning on quite different lines to those of which 
we now hear. ; a 
Asa manufacturer, I Ce daily bps a ati, 
at want of intelligence in workmen; 
orbs reports on the Paris Exhibition of 
some of the artisans notwithstanding,— my own 
observation, at home and abroad, does not lead 
me to conclude that we have not yet cause to 
fear the superior intelligence of the lower grade 
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of foreign skilled workmen. FELDSPAR. 
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LIBERALITY OF AN INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Ste,—The conductors of our leading influential jou 
so re called upon by their numerous pena 
to give pot ity to more or less well-grounded complaints 
that, lieve, it must prove a far more agreeable task on 
their — to give the same publicity to any act of a public 
body displays an smount of liberaiity worthy of the 
strongest commendation. Under this impression I am 
led to hope you may consider the folluwing instance on 
the psrt of an insurance company as fairly worthy of 


A friend of mine (Mr. Easton), occupying the Red Lion 
48, Parliament-street, Westminster“ had insured that 
with the Law Fire Insurance Company for the 

sum of 2,500/. but that insurance (as is too frequently 
the case) waa allowed to expire without renewal at Michael- 
mas last. On Sunday, the 4th inst., a fire occurred upon 
the premises, by which s very serious amount of damage 
was done; and under the unfortunate circumstance of 
neglected re-assurance, my friend stood in the hopeless 
ra of becoming a great pecaniary sufferer; he was, 
ever, advised to make an appeal to the insurance com. 
pany, the result of whieh has been that they have awarded 
im munificently,—sufficient to re-instate the buildiag,— 


al not liable to contribute 1s. towards the 
pany ny pe ae f Wrttiam Maroy. 


BUILDINGS FOR POOR-LAW ADMINIS. 
TRATION. 
Lambeth.—At the meeting of the Lambeth 


Board of Guardians, on the 7th inst., the plans 
forwarded by the architect, Mr. Aldwinckle, for 








rred | Faising the workhouse building another story 


for extra accommodation for inmates, were 
ordered to be sent to the Local Government 
Board. 

Doneaster.—At the meeting of the Workhouse 
Accommodation Committee of the Doncaster 
Board of Guardians on the 22nd ult. Mr. 
Masters attended, and submitted plans for the 

alterations in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the Local Government Board. The 
expense of carrying out the alterations was 
estimated at 4,6001. It was resolved to lay the 
plans before the guardians, and to recommend 
that they be adopted and forwarded to the Local 
Government Board for approval. 

Mile End.—At arecent meeting of the Mile 
End Old Town Board of Guardians, Mr. J. M. 
Knight, the architect to the Board, submitted 

lans for the erection of the enlargement to the 

nfirmary, by which about 200 beds extra are to 
be provided on the workhouse premises. Mr. F. 
J. Wood moved that the chairman attach his 
signature to the plans prior to their being for- 
warded to the Local Government Board for 
approval. The motion having been seconded, 
Mr. Boar asked if it was intended to pull down 
that portion of the Infirmary now used for 
femal»s. Mr. Wood said they had no alterna- 
tive, if the guardians wished to preserve room for 
building upon at a future time. After some 
farther discussion the motion was carried. 








Hooks. 


The Student's Guide to the Practice of Italian 
Architecture. By Tuos. Porrer, F.R.I.B.A. 
Part I. London: B.T. Batsford. 1880. 

Ir is not agreeable to feel obliged to throw 

cold water on the production of an energetic 

member of the profession who is aiming at 
taking a good place and doing something to 
advance his profession, and we regret that we 
cannot conscientiously offer praise for the first 
.of this new publication. The author of it, 

. Porter, has been, we believe, for many years 
assistant to the last president of the Institute, to 
whom he dedicates his work with expressions of 
and esteem which are honourable to 

both. We are also indebted to Mr. Porter for 
having made at least a decided effort to bring 
about an understanding among the members of 
the architectural profession in regard to the 
adoption of some definite course in defence 
against the prejudicial effect of architectural 
competitions as commonly carried out ; and the 
profession should feel indebted to any one who 
initiates such a movement. It is not therefore 
from any want of readiness to appreciate Mr. 

Porter’s efforts that we withhold our commen- 

dation from this publication: it is simply that 

so far we consider that it is such a work as, if 
successful, would be prejudicial to architectural 
practice and education rather than helpfal. That 
there aresigns of an increased attention to Italian 
architecture, ag the author thinks, we also 
believe; and if this were an illustrative work, 
intended to give more careful analysis and illus- 
tration of the great buildings of the Renaissance 

iod, we should have no word to say against 

except, perhaps, that we rather doubt the 
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ssity of such a work, as there is really 
aaa HF information on Italian architecture 
and the orders to be found by all who seriously 
want it. But the author of this publication 
seems seriously to think that people will at re 
time of day go back to the commonplaces of the 
Italian house-building style in which the o 
generation of architects’ pupils were mostly 
educated. We have here, not an old = 
which might, of course, be profitably studie 
upon historical and educational grounds, but a 
modern villa, erected under the superintendence 
of the author, of which the elevations and 
details are given, and in which we find al] the 
old tricks of stone cores and cement mouldings 
run on them, all the old commonplaces of 
consoles and modillions, which were the archi- 
tects’ stock-in-trade before the Gothic revival, 
and to which some few people seem to have 
clung faithfully through all the changes of taste. 
There was much that was nonsensical in the 
Gothic revival, but it was, at least, better 
than this cold, spiritless architecture of cores | 
and cement. 





If the Italian style is to be) 
revived, it will not be done in this way, at all | 
events. Putting aside the wretched sham way | 
of building illustrated; even admitting that | 
cement upon stone cores is architecture (which | 
we deny), the ornaments introduced are i 
hackneyed and worn out that it is past our) 
comprehension how any man could seriously | 
think it worth while to publish them, or expect | 
any one to thank him for doing so. Mr. Porter | 
says that he selected this building because, being | 
a small one, and one of which the drawings were 

easily accessible, it afforded a good opportunity 

for experiment as to the size and style of illus- 
tration, &c., to be adopted; and he adds that! 
great care was taken with the details. That 

may be so, but what is the use of “great care” 

over the merest threadbare common-places of 

hackneyed second-hand decoration, not showing 

one spark of feeling or originality ? What is the 

use of repeating again the old worn-out cant | 
about the Five Orders being “the alphabet of 

Classic architecture,” an idea which has done 

more than anything else to make architecture 

false, dull, and pretentious? We may have 

some difficulty in knowing what we do want in 

architecture at present, bat it is quite certain we 

do not want this. 





The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his 
Sister-in-Law and his Eldest Daughter. 
Two volumes. 1880. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 

THERE is no modern English writer whose 

name is more attractive to English readers than 

that of Charles Dickens. He somewhat lessened 
his hold upon the public affection by a certain 
unwise exposure of his domestic relationships, 
and Forster's unsatisfactory “ Life,”’ interesting | 
as it is, also produced a little jar by the account | 
of the feelings with which Dickens regarded his 
own early history. Nevertheless, the English. 
reading world regard his memory with affection, 
great and even growing. Everything concerning | 
him is therefore read with interest and avidity, 
and we are in no way surprised to learn that 
the first edition of the work now before us 

was rapidly sold off, and that four-fifths of a 

larger edition have already been disposed of. 

The collection of letters which Miss Hogarth 

and Miss Dickens have, with loving hearts and 

clear heads, gathered together, and arranged and 
introduced, dates from 1833, the commencement 
of his literary life, and before the starting of the 

“ Pickwick Papers,” and is carried on up to the 

day before his death in 1870. At certain stages 

throughout the volumes the editors prefix a 

brief narrative of the leading events of his life 

as if ran on, and thus render the whole a con- 
nected and most interesting relation. We do 
not pretend here to do more than mention and 
commend the publication. We cannot refrain 
however, from two brief quotations. The firat 

— from pyr to Douglas Jerrold with 

reference enice, of whi 

Dickens writes thus :— oe = 
**T have n i i 

by Venice. It is the ‘wonder of (heii bY a7 place as 

beautiful, inconsistent, impossible, wicked, sedans 

d—~—able old place. I entered it by night, and the sale 
tion of that 9 and the bright morniog that followed rs 

a part of me for the rest of my existence, And, O God! 

the cells below the water, underneath the Bridge of Sicha 

the nook where the monk came at midnight to confess the 
political offender, the bench where he was strangled the 
deadly little vault in which they tied him in a cack and the 
stealthy, crouching little door, through which they hasien 
rove into a boat, and bore him away to sink him where no 

: a dare cast his net—all shown b torches that 

and wink, as if they were ashamed to look upon the 





loomy theatre of sad horrors: past and gone as they sre, 
these things stir » man’s blood, like a great wrong or 
passion of the instant. And with these in their minds, and 
with a museum there, having a chamber full of such 
frightful instruments of torture as the devil in a brain fever 
could searcely invent, there are hundreds of who 
will declaim to you in speech and print by the hour 
together on the degeneracy of the times in which a railroad 
is building across the water at Venice, instead of going 
down on their knees, the drivellers, and thanking Heaven 
they live in a time when iron makes roads instead of prison 
bars and engines for driving screws into the skulls of 
innocent men. Before God, I could almost turn bloody- 
minded and shoot the parrots of our island with as 
little compunction as Robinson Crusoe shot the parrots in 
his,”’ 

To this we will add the sensible advice he 
gave to Mr. Edmund Ollier, who was about to 
write an article for All the Year Round, on 
“Working Men’s Clubs”; and this is what 


Dickens says :— 

“<T want the article emphatically to show that trustfal- 
ness is at the bottom of all social institutions, and that to 
trust aman, as one of a body of men, is to place him 
under a wholesome restraint of social opinion, and is a 
very much better thing than to make a baby of him. Also, 
to point out that the rejection of beer in this club, tobacco 
in that club, dancing or what not in another clob, are in- 
stances that such phn are founded on mere whims, an 
therefore cannot successfully address human nature in 
general, and hope to last, Also, to prove that patron- 
age is the curse and blight of all such endeavours, and to 
impress upon the working men that they must originate 


| andmanage for themselves, And to ask them the ques- 


tion, Can they possibly show their detestation of drunken- 
ness better, or better strive to get rid of it from — 
them, than to make it a hopeless disqualification in 

their clubs, and a reason for expulsion? Also, to en- 
courage them to declare to themselves and their fellow 
working-men that they want social rest and social recrea- 
tion for themselves and their families; and that these 


| clubs are intended for that laudable and necessary purpose, 


and do not need educational pretences or flourishes, Do 
not let them be afraid or ashamed of wanting to be amused 
or pleased,” 

Dickens was an admirable letter-writer. Those 
of our readers who have not yet read these 
volumes have a pleasure in prospect. 


VARIORUM. 


Tuer Furniture Gazette of the 24th inst. has 
the following rather startling letter :— 

“ Psevpo-CHIPPENDALE Furniture.—Sir: Visiting the 
South Kensington Museum the other day, I naturally made 
my way to that part of the building containing the col- 
lection of ws of Ancient Furniture, Amongst 
numerous objects of interest I noticed a glass case of 
tables bearing the name of that great craftsman, Thomas 
Chippendale, the tables being made (according to the 
description) in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
I carefully examined them, and, to my great astonishment, 
found them to be of my own design and make!—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., R. Brrugap, 12, Argyle-street, King’s- 
cross. 

——The American Architect says :—“ The extra- 
ordinary success and convenience of the elevated 
railways in New York have given a great im- 
petus to building in the northern part of the 
island. The rapidity with which houses are 
spreading over parts of the city which before 
were neglected on account of the easier access 
of remoter suburbs, served by railroads, has 
roused capitalists who own real estate in the 
more eligible parts of the upper streets to con- 
sider how the new regions which are coming 
into the market shall be builtup. The tendency 
which has shown itself in the lower part 
of the island to give the eastern side 
to poorer and middle-class buildings, and to 
concentrate the more costly houses ia the streets 
on the west side, gives the cue to a correspond- 
ing division of the upper parts, and there has 
beea lately considerable discussion and some 
controversy as to how this distinction shall be 
maintained around and above Central Park, or 
whether it shall be maintained at all.—_—In the 
Sanitary Record Mr. Ernest Hart has commenced 
a series of papers on the Hygiene of Food.—— 
The article on “ Ladies’ Work” in the February 
number of the Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion contains 
a number of useful hints in regard to artistic 
work, and amongst other things is devoted to 
painting on terra-cotta, for which a number of 
designs, copied from Satsuma ware, are given. 
Another design is that of a daffodil for the 
corner of a mirror, painted in the Venetian 
style——The Academy says:—“‘Mr. Edison’s 
mathematician, Mr. Upton, has written a paper 
for the February number of Scribner’s Monthly, 
which will give the first correct and authorita- 
tive account of Mr. Edison’s invention of the 
a a. ; The same number will contain 

e first instalment of an original history of 
‘The Reign of Peter the Great,” by Eugene 
Schuyler, author of ‘Tarkistan,’ to run serially 
in the magazine during two years. 








Irish Lighthouses. —The colza oil required 
for use in these lighthouses d the present 
year has been ordered of Sir W. A. Rose & Oo., 
oil refiners, of London. 





Miscellanen. 


Does Ivy injure Buildings ?—This quos. 
tion has been many times proposed and considzest, 
In my monograph on “The Ivy” I have treated 
it at some length, and with the aid of evidence 
adduced in an important inquiry as to the effect 
of ivy on the fabric of English churches, My 
friend, M. Sisley, of Lyons, informs me of neigh. 
bours of his who actually dread to plant ivy 
near the walls of their dwellings, from the 
apprehensions they entertain of consequent damp 
and injury to the structure. So long as such 
opinions prevail it cannot be too often repeated 
that the attachment of ivy to walls is an advan. 
tage altogether. If the walls are damp before 
the ivy is planted, the damp will disappear as 
the ivy overspreads their surfaces. If the walls 
are dry to begin with, ivy will keep them so by 
a double action; for should dampness occur 
through some accident, the ivy will suck out 
the moisture into its own substance, and in the 
event of driving rains, that occasionally act with 
force on walls, the imbricatior of hard leafage 
will prevent the access of rain to the structure ; 
and thus ivy is not only a remover, but a pre- 
venter of damp. As regards the integrity of 
the structure, however, the case is less clear. 
Fissures in walls clothed with ivy will sooner 
or later be discovered by the plant and filled 
up, and then mischief may be expected. When 
a shoot or root pushes through a fissure in a 
wall, and is left undisturbed, its natural growth 
soon begins to tell upon the structure. As the 
little nut-tree carried the mill-stone, so the 
slender shoot of ivy will, by increase of girth, 
begin to push against the sides of the fissure, 
with the certainty of increasing it, and the pro- 
bability of bringing the wall down. But where 
the wall is sound it is exposed to no such danger. 
Ivy does not make fissures, however quick it may 
be to discover them where they already exist. 
It follows, therefore, that as @ rule ivy may be 
regarded as defending against time and accident 
the walls that afford it support.—S. H., in the 
Gardener’s Magazine. 


Kensington and Brompton.—Dr. Dudfield, 
in his last Report as Medical Officer of Health, 
says,— The population of the parish, estimated 
to the middle of the year, was 156,250; the 
calculated increase since July, 1878, being 2,650 
The natural increase, ¢.e., the number of births 
in excess of the number of deaths, was 1,800. An 
increase of only 850, therefore, has been calcu- 
lated as resulting from immigration, although 
so many as 491 houses were built, or newly 
brought into rating, during the year, thus 
raising the total number of inhabited houses to 
20,210. As there are about 7°8 persons te each 
house in this parish on an average, I might have 
assumed a much larger increase in the popula- 
tion, and the statistics would have been, pro 
tanto, so mach more favourable, but I have pre- 
ferred an understatement to any risk of exagge- 
ration in a favourable sense. It is not possible 
to estimate with accuracy eight years after 
@ census, and in a rapidly-extending parish like 
Kensington, either the population of the regis- 
tration sub-districts, or the relative numbers of 
the sexes. Subject to correction at a later date, 
however, I have assumed the population of 
“ Kensington-town ” sub-district to be 116,050; 
that of Brompton, 40,200; and that the males 
and females in the whole parish number 64,000 
and 92,250 respectively.” A bad look-out for 
the girls, certainly. “The metropolitan death- 
rate was about 23'1 per 1,000. After making 
necessary corrections for the deaths at the 
Parish Infirmary and Workhouse, which is 
located in the Town sub-district, and at the 
Consumption Hospital, which is within the 
Brompton sub-district, the death-rate in the 
“Town” was approximately 200 per 1,000; 
and in Brompton 16-5 per 1,000.” 

Discovery of Bronzes.—The correspondent 
of the Standard in Rome writes, —“ The 
Marchese Grillon, the husband of Madame 
Ristori, is building a mansion in the new and yet 
incomplete part of the Via Nazionale, aud re 
other day, in digging the very last spadefu 
almost ad the foundations, the = came 
upon a large deposit of ancient bronzes. 
find was a rag to be # very important 
one, and it has been pronounced by @ very co™ 
petent authority, on a first bat by n° —_— 
complete examination, to be worth at on 
seventy-five thousand francs, and robab’y 
more. Some of the statuettes found are ° 





Roman, and others of far superior Greek work- 
manship.” 
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—_——rr . 
—Ontheevening| Artisans’ 
ridges over the Thames.—On tl ; ' é Act.—On the 27th 
Pos inst. there was 8 Giecassion at the _ & public meeting of the inhabitants of St. 
séjourned meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Mate’ Parish was held at the Brackley-street 
Engineers’ Society, Westminster-chambers, on | Mission-hall, Golden-lane, to protest against the 
the paper on the above subject 4 building of warehouses on ths area now lying 
previous meeting by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, vacant between Brackley-street, Princes-street, 
inst. C.E.. and to which we shall return. - | and Charles-street, Barbican, and to endeavour 
William C. Street, the president, who occu- | to secure it asa site for the erection of homes 
pied the chair, said he did not think there was | for the working-classes, under Mr. Croes’s Act. 
that great necessity for a bridge below the/The chair was taken by Mr. W. M‘Cullagh 
Tower of London which some people seemed to| Torrens. It appeared from the speeches of the 
jmagine. The fact that the existing steam | gentlemen who addressed the meeting, that it 
ferry did not pay was, he contended, @ proof | is proposed to take down the houses which con- 
of the correctness of his views on that subject. | stitute what is known as the Golden-lane 
He was in favour of Mr. Walmisley’s proposed | rookery, and to provide the inhabitants with new 
foot-bridge just below London Bridge, bat he | dwellings in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
should be more in favour of such a structure Metropolitan Cattle Market, Copenhagen. fields. 
if it were constructed to accommodate carriage | To this proposal they object, on the grourd that 
trafic also. Mr. J. B. Redman said that since | as they find their employment in the City, their 
the extension of the South-Eastern line from relegation to Copenhagen-fields would be tanta- 
London Bridge to Cannon-etreet it had consider- | mount to a deprivation of that employment, 
ably relieved the traffic of London Bridge, and | inasmuch as it would remove them to an un- 
he advocated the erection of a bridge opposite | reasonable distance from the scene of their daily 
St. Paul's, which he considered would greatly | labour. A deputation was appointed to wait 
accommodate the traffic from the north and | upon the Home Secretary on the subject. 


north-west of London, and relieve both London , é 
and Blackfriars Bridges, while the levels of the dusk eat anecker eta, ‘aie 
approaches at the point Pvc most oo giving assistance to auctioneers in distress, and 
Mr, Walton advocated the construction of 8/ +, their widows and children ; more recently, as 
bridge between London and Southwark bridges. | +14 funds had increased, it was determined that 
Regarding the pm mage of stone oF | annuities should be granted to the extent of the 
iron for the construction of 84 opinion Was | dividends from the amount invested in Consols, 
pretty equally divided amongst the speakers. {444 at a recent meeting of the Committee of 
Lacour's Direct- Acting Steam Pile-| Management an annuity of 261. per annum was 
Driver.—This steam pile-driver, which has| granted to one widow, and a gratuity of 201. 
been largely used in France, appears to have/ was given to another. An appeal has just been 
considerable advantages. It allows of the rapid} made to the profession throughout the United 
delivery of a number of strokes by a heavy! Kingdom, urging them to become donors and 
monkey, with a moderate fall, which experience | subscribers to the fand, on the special ground 
has shown to give a steadier and more even|that relief is not confined to any particular 
blow than when these conditions are reversed, | locality, but is applicable to any cases of distress. 
as in the case of the ordinary pile-drivers. The} Remittances on account of the fund will be 
height of the fall and the number of blows de-| received and acknowledged by the treasurer, 
livered in @ given time can be regulated with| Mr. Daniel Watney, of 62, Old Broad-street, 
ease; and the monkey may be operated by/ E.C.; or by the secretary, Mr. Edward J. Wilson, 
band or arranged to work automatically. The | Estate Exchange, Auction Mart, London, E.C. 


moukey consists of a cast-iron body, with lags 
far rsng, bored to ait the maximam length of, Eogiand and Wales daring 1879, published fo 

a dae ° ra hig a cast-iron metallio- Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, gives the number as 
role in the beeen Stee! rod, Passing through ®| 15,732 against 13,630 in 1878. The editor 
way valve to re : | top cover owe remarks,—“ The abstract shows that the number 

gulate the admission and exit of - ye 

the steam, operated by hand-I . ha of failures steadily increased week by week, 
weight, and fe P 7 el ance- | during 1879, up to the end of October, since 
‘eit = chain. The connexion between the| nich month there has been @ marked decline. 
oa specially reo nnde mnie direct by means| The decrease in the number of failures being 
Pont de B: 4 — flexible tube. At the | incident with reports of activity in several 
alt pe: - os (sur la Baise), where it was used, branches of trade, we are warranted in assuming 
to 8 ft. saa ‘ley owe — me a of 6 ft. | that it is an evidence of a real improvement and 
at the rate - t eral in. in diameter, | +14¢ the lowest point in the depression has been 
mekiees Gia dae precoes ea pile, through _.... We anticipate a rapid decline in 
& Co, of Whitefrles nenaok’ Leuhen™ 8. Owens the number of failures during the present year, 
ducing it into this coun 7 op, are intro-| 14d thenceforward a period of about six years 

A Cov. try. of sound trade such as fo!lowed the disastrous 

pundien oman Steam-Boilers.—A novel | years 1867-8.” 

ine coating for steam boilers, steam/ pree Popular Lectures.—The followir 

g 

Aapdrwersi bower dy recently come} joctures will be given at the Working Men’s 
tists of coarse rg and po face ‘ae, College, 45, Great Cyatentatennt,, ob, Mer 
it ry perder bh. A peste is made je nee ne $1.—Mr. Francis Darwin, M.B, ‘‘O 
ail the er amdust (or tan) being then added | ..° Growth of Plants.” eccrine 
which a“ pmigeoos# becomes moderately stiff, Feb. 7.—Mr. W. R. Selway, “‘ Gleanings from Nature,— 
lea, when applied, adheres well to| Flies and Spiders.” 
meas vessels previously cleansed of dirt. The} Feb, 14.—Professor Tyndal!, F.R.S., ‘On Electric and 
of 18 put on in five successive layers, each of | Muscular Energy.” ; 

athickness of one-fifth of an inch,and isssidto| Feb..21.—Mr. C. Kegan Paul, M.A. (subject not 
irs heat much better than even thicker layers | ***!**): LL.D., president of 

. = materials usually employed. The mass Py recrapaance dma cunisnesns 
in the vs — a trowel. Ifthe steam-vessel is March 6.—Mr. T. Hughes, Q.C. 
of coal. pen air, two or three successive Coatings | Afarch 13.—Professor T. H. Harley, F.R.S8.; and 
seal tar are given in addition. Copper pipes| March 20.—Mr. W. Cave Thomas, ‘On the Study of the 
waa first a coating of hot solution of cla , | Fine Arts.” 
blk causes the protective covering to adhere ents in Odessa.—The Golos pub- 
Pe lishes intelligence from — stating on - 
. “ammersmith Parish consequence of the frequent discovery of sink- 
inhabitants of Hammersmith — resol aaaee aout fissures in a number of houses, causing 
Pull down their to the and water pipes, it is 
pre Present old church and to| damage apt” gy } 

Tec: &@ new edifice on the same site. The| believed thut the city is undermined and 
eee church was built in the reign of| threatened with serious danger. A commission 
. arles Las chapel of ease to Falham, and | 5 consequently been formed to conduct inves- 
= formally consecrated in 1631. It sad not, | tigations underneath the town. 

a until 1834 that Hammersmith was| Landseer Sideboard.— A large sideboard, 
pe .‘o all intents and purposes separate | enriched with panels enclosing subjects carved 
slags fone parish. The of the|in high relief, reproducing designs of popular 

years has far outgrown the accom- pictures by Sir E. Landseer, has been executed 


odation afforded b ” 

: y the structure, . Andrew Tuer. It is the work of a self- 
wo ein pred an ioners held nth pon it par asrne Mr. W. F. acres In the 
b best, and backboard “ Bolton is 
toemncat Way of meeting the —e a le The Stag at Bay,” “A Highland 























Proposed Architectaral Exhibition —The 
proposed exhibition, to take place at the Royal 
Albert Hall, was brought to the attention of the 
Institute of Architects on Monday evening last, 
as noticed elsewhere, by a letter from H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, as President of the 
Council of the Hall. Professor Hayter Lewis 
and Mr. T. Roger Smith have agreed to act as 
honorary secretaries. 

Exhibition.—We are informed 
that an exhibition of building appliances and 
manufactures, inclading architecture, construc- 
tion, engineering, decoration, and furniture, is 
to be held in April, and that the support of 
many gentlemen of influence in building circles 
has already been given tothe movement. Ifso, 
more will doubtless be heard of it. 

The Literary Fund Dinner.—The annual 
dinner in aid of this valuable institution is fixed 
for Wednesday, the 5th of May, uader the chair. 
manship, we are glad to be able to say, of Mr. 
J. BE. Millais, R.A. Many of his brother artists 
will doubtless rally round him on this occasion, 
in acknowledgment of what Art owes to Lite- 
rature. 

Water Orton.—A new church has been 
recently erected here, and fitted with a carved 
oak pulpit, reading-desk, and lectern. The 
lighting has been carried out by the use of 
Messrs. Jones & Willis’s Hesperus lamp, the 
same firm having supplied the above-mentioned 
articles. Messrs. Bateman & Corser, of Bir- 
mingham, were the architects. 


“Ecole Speciale d’Architecture.”—The 
City of Paris, in their budget for 1880, include 
the sum of 10,200 francs (408/.) as a subvention 
to the Ecole Spéciale d’Architecture, under the 
direction of M. Trélat, of which we recently 
gave some particulars. 





TENDERS 
For a new house end offices, Caversham, Oxon, for Mr, 


George May. Mr. William Ravenscroft, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Henry Cooper & Son :— 











£5,933 00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Staines & Son... , 00 
Silver & Son .... 00 
Filewood ......... 4,988 10 0 
Kimberley (accepted) 4,589 0 0 


For a new infirmary at Amersham Hall School, Caver 
, for Mr. Alfied West. Mr. William Ravenscroft* 


architect :— 
GR OTUE scccccccsvcccccccccccscnccscnecoseee £499 0 0 


Filewood (accepted) ............. 485 0 0 





For 8 new house, King’s-road, Reading, for Mr. James 
Boorne. Mr. William Ravenscroft, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs, Henry Cooper & Son :— 


EE os codetanenesseess+asc1easegene £1,993 0 0 
PN i a ccssenersceeneqneoospenes 1,863 0 0 
Winter Sr. denaisnsenoquceteusnttbees 1,829 0 0 


PE ocr cccnassasenccenceeuses wee 1,683 J 
* Accepted, subject to a few reductions. Smith’s work 


will be executed by Mr. Boorne. 


For a new Baptist chapel, King’s-road, Reading. Mr. 
William Ravenscroft, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Henry Cooper & Son :— 

Filewood (accepted) ..........-+.+ £2,910 0 0 





tion of Sunday schools, adjoining the 
walle cnet, Barry.road, Peckham. Mr, Charles 
Bell, architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove :— 
Calis B BOM ....cceoseses-neeees-s+e--- £3,670 


oc 


ecocooooooso 








ecocooooo 


i f Board-schools Funtley, Hants, for 
PR dw Rag cody Board. Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, 


i iti i . H. P. Foster :— 
architects, Quantities supplied by wa aw 


Blackman 
Faliford .... 





-street, Chelseas 
For completing seven houses in Redesdale-st eet, 
for Mr. 2 lave. Mr. C, Symons, one — 


a 35 0 6! 
 recenneee 9 8 OF 
erecti stables, Child’s Hill, Hampstead, for 

MnP Ww. gg th Walter Graves, architect. Quanti- 


ties by Mr. Walter Barrett :— 





Gulliver ..........cscceseeessoaeeeseeseeeet* : : 
Green a. 
Hunt 4H 
te of 
eee a 
bide ven 00 
ooper.. i 
Toms ..... are 
Haynes (accezted) «+--+ 





‘enlarge or alter was not i i i 
F the ” teen in all 
Pullit down and rebuild sta Semple ane reer hore RG a 4 
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, for the London 
r. A. "Tosh, architect. 


" _ in-Hand, Ham 
ian yee he 2. (nit ted). 





Holloway os. ssereessseeeereene 
H.4 F. Croaker eocseagenene 


re 
| S Sa 
eecoocoeoococoeoooooceoeososcoooocsf 


vs 





¢3 3 Fs 3: 
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For the erection of new bakery and i stabling for thirty 
horses at Camden Town, for the Aérated Bread Co. Mr. 





= Edwards, architect, Quantities by Mr. Henry 

Oe ral tte sidicsnstlidiasiests £2,291 0 0 
Gould & Brand ........0...sccseererves 2,050 0 0 
Laidstone & Son........ccccccssereeeeee 2,000 0 0 
Martin, Wella, & Co, ........0000+ 4 4 
Nightingale eodeeene 906 cs 
Richardson........ edavaiiedeie vin a 0 @ 
TT cc scuissicenbindieinevinnaduieetpanion 1,900 0 0 
Borivener {& Co......scccerssesessneves 1,888 0 0 
PUD iesscccssnovosepecteccebescctencbin ,834 0 0 
ainiednaheaddabensetetienal . 1,688 19 0 





Forpublic dispensary and offices, Bloomsbury-street and 
Saepetinnycinect, for the trustees. Mr. Joseph Peacock, 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. Gardiner, Son, & 
Theobald :— 


NE siisciccits iissscicivetecctenices 25,024 0 0 
— BBEOB, cccvencoveosssecces-semnen . 4,957 0 0 

cossscent aucebsn cbeessencinein eve 4,894 0 0 
Oender Sipe semaninieresinkine coevcsesevecece 4,787 0 0 
Langmead & Way ........... sieves a 0 0 
Adamson & Bons .........000006 se00 4,698 0 0 
Nightingale .......... gearrntewsin's . 4,532 0 0 





For three shops, 1 172, and 173, Tottenham-court- 
road, for Mr. Lewis. Mr. R. Walker, architect. Quan- | 
tities by Mr. C,G, Maylard :— 

Axford..... 






00 
Manley.. 3,875 0 0 
Johnson 3,781 0 0 
Hobson .. 3,735 0 0 
Watkins & Jenkins 3,700 0 0 
Nightingale ........... ponineyetobeniee x 00 
Wilson & Exton ..........000 denice 3,674 9 0 
MENU ‘nuccbiasunesidactenvucticvansaalice 3,617 0 0 
ERS: . 3,697 0 0 
Gould & Brand........... . 3,487 0 0 
ONES . eobintsecsusccnpepeuaeeincipieceds 3,430 0 0 





Por the erection of a semi-detached villa residence in 
the Hemfrith-road, Stratford, Essex, for Mr. W. Escreet, 
Mr. J. T. Newman, arehitect. Quantities supplied by | 


Messrs. Curtis & Sons :— 

Webb ....c0. pbesesessney eesesasesnsbes £1,200 0 0 
SNOT cstevbcessusnesnicrnicias taciabis 1,290 0 0 

_ OETA bdedecnsveecce 1,284 0 0 
DUO TRO, oe ssiscscisesscccdcdabaices 1,282 0 0 
Mortem & Gem ccciccssvesssiubistses 1,264 0 0 
DEY sescreesesssadianiisivernise ill 1,198 0 0 
Hearle & Son (accepted) ......00 1,)75 0 0 





For alterations, repairs, &c., and erection of stabling in 
rear, at 36 and 37, Bohemis-road, Hastings, for Mr, T, H. 
Foreman, Messrs. Cross & Wells, architects :— 

House repairs, &c, Stable. 
Harman ... -- £300 £403 0 


ooocococo 





cooooo 





| Widford :— 
| Dennis & Co. (accepted)... £2,201 10 5 


rks for Springfield : 
Dea ks for Springfield == + 22,257 0 0 


rainage werks for Great Baddow :— 

ws Young & Nicholson (accepted). . £1,964 0 o 
Water-supply for Springfield, Great Great Baddow, and) 
\ 


seeeeneneee weeteeneee 


Water tower for Springfield ook Great ae ee 
Wood (accepted ee 0 





For alterations and 
Miss Reo = orth. 
i Hi Contract No. 1. 

on ( ye 





Robson & ieee co 























id conde heen, Steen peas } 
wh building re Chisel Quantities by Messrs, | 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEK and TITLE-PAGE for the Volume of last 
was given as 8 Supplement with last wou, 


| A COLOURED TITLEPAGE may be had, gratis, oa pervs 
application at 


| CLOTH.CABES i bndlng te Nemberre now rai, etnhe. 


|) mmaD 


| G@UBSCRIBERS' VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will 
bound at s cost of Sa. 64.each. as 





4 LONDEn, & (Lim 
E imited), 
BANDELL, em Limited) 


List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
rantearmierto asi 1 aitege ieee 

















& Man re ‘on ee 
Hounson & all eccsveceesesovedeonoetin = . ; Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 
Claguen” eedceececcssoneccesesescocossoste 53 38 6 Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
For makin eh and drains on the Eversfield amicus at of 
cttate, 8t. Leonard’ "s-on-Sea. Messrs, "Fowler & a ted aon coves” 
onehl dens the Uni 
Hughes a764 0 0 ie ae 
Gasson.... bd : g 
Kiog ry rere i BE # Apvrt. 
Cruttenden. ¥ 610 0 0 4, on, WO jor] 
Stone. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Facilities for selection and quality 
. H.-W. A. W. BJ. TPA, 
Bete te hee 
ly. @ T-J.B—A. 8. H—G@: 8. &Co—F. R-M.0.T—W, DS 
|_« P.-E P. F-F. & B.-0. C.-W. G.—B. & F.—W. A B— PICTOR & SONS, 
C. P=—W. H. D.—H. J. H.--Surveyor (amistants at weekly Box, Wilts.—[Apvr. ] 
| salaries are liable todismissal at a week's otice. There is no custom 
| eereumeane een a isuerunl Genera teach Py Asphalte. 
certi necestary) —. 
| appraiser's licence, Somerset House).—Staines Town Hall ( letter and Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


| subseription received too late for attention in present No. ).—E. 8. 

(shall have attention).—B. & Co. (ditto).—Practical Stadent (ditto), 
Errata.—in eur summary of Mr. Champneye’s last paper on “ Th® 
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